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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


CHANCELLOR SILVAN EVANS. 

In the Cardiff Weekly Mail of 18 April 
there are two obituary notices of this excellent 
Welsh scholar: one in English, reprinted, I 
believe, from the daily issue of the Wail ; the 
other in Welsh by ‘“‘Idriswyn.” I do not 
know who the latter writer is, but am under 
the impression that he is a Dissenting minister. 
The English notice bears internal evidence 
of being the work of Mr. Eilir Evans, a zealous 
Churchman and Conservative, and a well- 
known Cardiff journalist. Mr. Evans, an 
old Lampeterian, who had been personally 
interviewing Silvan Evans about a year ago, 
writes thus respecting the distinguished 
lexicographer’s connexion with Lampeter :— 

“The Rev. Chancellor Evans was an old Lam- 
peter man, where he graduated B.D. in 1868......and 
acted in the capacity of examiner at St. David’s 
College. Lampeter, from 1875 to 1890. He was 
made Canon of Bangor in 1888, and subsequently 
was appointed to the chancellorship of the cathe- 
dral, which he held for eight years. For an equal 
period he had been proviecss Professor of Welsh 
at the University College of Wales.” 

This notice runs to a column and a half (full 
newspaper size); and that is all a leading 
Church pressman and Lampeterian has to 
say about Silvan Evans’s connexion with his 
old college. I may observe that the dates of 
Evans’s Lampeter examinership given in the 


above quotation do not tally with the dates 
in the current edition of the college calendar, 
which on p. 60 gives 1874-81, but on the 
very next page has 1875-79. It will be 
noticed that the eight years of his professor- 
ship at Aberystwith (1875-83)are not specified, 
nor placed in their natural position. On 
looking at the curious discrepancies of dates, 
one is half inclined to suspect that some of 
them are intentional, made with the view of 
parrying the awkward accusation that Lam- 
peter was shamed into paying its old alumnus 
the compliment of appointing him Welsh 
examiner by the action of its vigorous young 
rival at Aberystwith. I am not at present 
able either to confirm or dissipate this sus- 
picion, but I know that the Lampeter 
authorities have always been somewhat 
prone to mystification. Turning now to 
“Tdriswyn's” account, we find indeed more 
information, but even less accuracy. The 
writer is very well informed on Welsh 
matters, and an enthusiastic advocate for 
the preservation and extension of the Welsh 
language. This, then, is what “ Idriswyn” 
says :— 

“From his leaving [the Dissenting academy of] 
Neuaddlwyd to his entrance at Lampeter Silvan 
Evans’s biographers are wholly silent, but, if I am 
not mistaken, he began senaiiion with the Inde- 
pendents, if indeed he did not take charge of one or 
more [Dissenting] churches. At any rate, this is 
certain, in 1846, when he was twenty-eight years 
old, we find Evans a student at Lampeter with the 
object of taking Church orders. e was one of 
the earliest students (myfyrwyr cyntaf) of that col- 
lege, and one of the most promising that ever were 
under instruction. In the last year of his course 
he was Welsh lecturer to the college, completing 
his other studies at the same time...... He won a 
high position at mpeter, passed in the first 
division, and won a scholarship [in another obituary 
the scholarship is said to be the “‘ senior” one]. He 
took his B.D. in 1868, and served as Welsh examiner 
to his old college from 1874 to 1880. Silvan Evans’s 
career and his subsequent scholarly works were the 
means of bringing Lampeter College to the nation’s 
notice, and he set a permanent mark of renown on 
the institution—he was a living witness to the 
nature and effectiveness of the education imparted 
there.” 

Such is “Idriswyn’s” glowing picture of 
Silvan Evans’s Lampeter career, due partly, 
no doubt, to the kindly Welsh fashion of 
covering lack of exact information with a 
profusion of pleasant adjectives, but main] 
to that Lampeterian mystification to which 
have already referred. do not yield to 
either Mr. Eilir Evans or “Idriswyn” in 
sincere respect for, and admiration of, the 
deceased scholar, but I do not believe that 
fiction can furnish a satisfactory wreath for 
his grave. 

As the college was opened in March, 
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1827, Evans could not (in 1846) have been 
one of its “earliest students” But as, 
down to 1842, only two Dissenting preachers 
had been admitted, and even that small 
number had given rise to considerable 
clamour about “ proselytizing,” Evans was 
probably the third of that description ad- 
mitted, and almost certainly he was the first 
“biennial student” at Lampeter. Bishop 
Burgess had laid down originally four years 
and a half as the term of residence. This 
was, from the very start, reduced to four 
years, and subsequently to three years and 
a term known as the “grace term.” The 
admission of a student for a shorter period 
was, in the forties, wholly irregular. Indeed, 
in the next decade we find Rowland Williams 
writing thus (‘ Life,’ i. 187): “ The ‘two-year’ 
plan is only to be in very exceptional cases 
here. Our visitor did not wish it to get 
into print.” In 1846, I believe, the Bishop 
(Bethell) of Bangor asked the Principal 
(Lewellin) of Lampeter to admit Evans as 
a biennial. It is certain that Lewellin would 
have done nothing of the sort unless it had 
served some private object of his own. He 
had at that time several young relatives 
approaching manhood. Granting the bishop's 
request would therefore be a useful precedent. 
But there was a more pressing reason. An 
examination of the college calendar will show 
that between the death of Rice Rees in 1839 
and the appointment of David Williams in 
1854, there is a gap in the list of Welsh 
professors. As a matter of fact the calendar is 
misleading. That gapshould be filled up partly 
by the name of ** Prof. Jones,” a relative of 
Lewellin’s, and partly by the names of certain 
student lecturers. Jones had toresign hischair 
because he could not teach Welsh, and Silvan 
Evans, who was already known as a promis- 
ing young Welsh writer, was admitted as a 
biennial, the condition undoubtedly being that 
he should do the work of the Welsh professor 
without the professors title or emoluments. 
As Evans’s name does not appear among those 
who had passed the University Examiners’ 
ordeal, the presumption is that he was not 
examined at Lampeteratall. That he studied 
other subjects than Welsh while there 
may be taken for granted. Grotius’s ‘De 
Veritate Rel. Christ.’ was at the time the 
alternative allowed those who did not take 
up Hebrew, and as Evans subsequently trans 
lated that work into Welsh, we may fairly 
conclude that he attended lectures on it at 
Lampeter. In a word, Silvan Evans owed 


little or nothing to Lampeter, but, on the 
contrary, may be described as the victim of a 
very sordid bargain there. 


J. P. Owen. 


BILLION: TRILLION. 


THERE is much confusion as to the signifi- 
cation of billion. No one can be sure of what 
is meant, unless it is denoted by figures. A 
billion in the United States generally stands 
for a thousand millions (nine ciphers), and in 
the United Kingdom for a million millions 
(twelve ciphers). Confusion is worse con- 
founded when we come to trillion, which 
may mean either a million millions (twelve 
ciphers), a million billions (eighteen ciphers), 
or a billion billions (twenty-four ciphers)— 
billion here having the English signification. 

The French notation, adopted in the United 
States, has the advantage of being in corre- 
spondence with the universal punctuation of 
the figures by threes. Its defects are (1) the 
eye dves not readily catch the number of 
figures embraced when the row is a long one ; 
(2) the notation in each step utilizes up to 
hundreds only, causing the inclusion and 
waste of a large number of titles in naming 
big numbers ; and (3) the punctuation is con- 
fusing in a long row, as there are more groups 
cut off (from the right) than the name of the 
number implies — thus, million (six ciphers) 
has two groups, billion (nine ciphers) three 
groups, trillion (twelve ciphers) four groups, 

The English notation seems, at first sight, 
to be more logical. It appears to follow the 
natural course of numbers in exhausting the 
numeration obtained from the previous steps 
before reaching the next. Thus ten tens are 
a hundred, a thousand thousands are a 
million, a million millions are a billion. It 
fails, however, in two important links in the 
chain, for a hundred hundreds in that case 
should logically be a thousand, and a billion 
billions a tridlion. It is also defective in two 
other respects. The usual punctuation is 
meaningless. To be appropriate, it should 
be in sixes instead of in threes. It is im- 
— to name any high number by the 

inglish notation without a considerable in- 
spection of the figures embraced. 

A method that would combine both the 
systems into one, not only ridding us of all 
doubt on the subject, but getting over the 
defects in each, is very desirable. 1 make 
the suggestion of the following one for that 
purpose. By it the significations of billion, 
trillion,* &c., would become crystallized, and 
the better known and more commonly used 
terms of ten, hundred, thousand, and million 
left unchanged. The only alterations are 
the introduction into the terminology of the 


* Etymologically, a billion is two millions, and a 
trillion three millions, 
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word myriad (in its original sense of ten | 


thousand), and the punctuation of the figures 
by fours, instead of by threes. 

An example will best explain. Let us take 
for the purpose the number of seconds of 
time that have elapsed in the world’s history | 
up to the present, according to the Bible 
chronology, which is denoted by a row of 
twelve figures—or, better still, the number 
of permutations in the ordinary pack of | 
fifty-two playing-cards, in sets of thirteen 
cards, which is represented by a row of 
twenty-two figures. This latter number, 
with the usual punctuation, is as follows: 
3,954, 242,643, 91 1,239,680,000,and in the French 
notation is ** Three sextillions, nine hundred 
and fifty-four quintillions, two hundred and 
forty-two quadrillions, six hundred and 
forty-three trillions, nine hundred and eleven 
billions, two hundred and thirty-nine millions, 
six hundred and eighty thousand.” The same 
number in the English notation is “ Three 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-four trillions, 
two hundred and forty-two thousand six 
hundred and forty-three billions, nine 
hundred and eleven thousand two hundred 
and thirty-nine millions, six hundred and 
eighty thousand.” Both take the same 
number of words to express. In the pro- 
posed new way the number would be punctu- 
ated as follows: 39,5424,2643,9112,3968,0000, 
and be notated: ‘ Thirty-nine quintillions, 
five thousand four hundred and twenty-four 
quadrillions, two thousand six hundred and 
forty-three trillions, nine thousand one 
hundred and twelve billions, three thousand 
nine hundred and sixty-eight myriads.” If 
the last four figures were 4321, instead of 
being ciphers, the continuation of the nota- 
tion would be “four thousand three hundred 
and twenty-one” in the ordinary way. 

The main difficulty in reading a large 
number from figures is the ascertaining of 
the correct significance of the first characters 
on the left. Once they are understood, the 
rest follows easily and naturally. The present 
grouping gives no direct indication, in either 
the French or English system, of what these 
characters are; whereas in the proposed new 
way they are identified at once by the follow- 
ing rule: Zhe groups to the right name the 
Jigures to the left. Thus, in the latter punctu- 
ated example there being five groups cut off, 
the first figures to the left (39) are guintillions. 
If there had been seven groups, they would 
have been septillions, three groups trillions, 
and so on. Nothing can be simpler. By it 
any row of figures may be tackled and named 
at once, without hesitation, even if met with 


for the first time in a paper publicly read out. 


There are several additional advantages in 
this proposed system. In the first place, by 
the punctuation in fours the number of cha- 
racters contained in large numbers can be 
much more rapidly ascertained, as will be 
seen by reference to the two examples above. 
Next,it embraces thousands by single numbers, 
as well as hundreds and tens, in naming 
the higher steps. And the notation takes a 
rather less number of words to express 

It is true that if the English system adopted 
the punctuation by sixes, some of its defects 
would be overcome. But to be of assistance 
to the eye (punctuation’s main province), six 
figures in each step is too long an interval. 
What is gained in the rapid reaching of the 
significance of the first figures is lost in the 
confusion within the steps themselves. The 
proper punctuation for the English system 
would be 3,954;242,643;911,239;680,000, using 
semicolons as well as commas; but that 
method at once stands condemned, because 
where several numbers occur together there 
would be confusion, especially in technical 
works. No punctuation, however, would ever 
get over the confused impression carried to 
the mind in the notation (when unassisted 
by the figures as well) by having in each of 
the steps hundreds, &c., coming both before 
and after thousands—‘*‘two hundred and 
forty-two thousand six hundred and forty- 
three billions.” 

To sum up the suggested way—a myriad 
has four ciphers (1,0000), a dzllion eight 
ciphers. (1,0000,0000), a tred/con twelve ciphers 
(1,0000,0000,0000), a guadrillionsixteen ciphers, 
and soon. Every quantity is punctuated in 
fours. The various steps embrace tens, hun- 
dreds, and thousands, by single numbers only. 

The study of figures always brings up 
regret at the universal choice of the decimal 
system. If our semi-civilized forefathers— 
instead of using both hands together for their 
counting, whereby they arrived at the number 
ten on the fingers—had just gone a step 
higher and employed the two hands in com- 
bination, whereby the number thirty-five 
would have been reached, they would have 
conferred an inestimable benefit on their 
posterity, by giving us the senary scale, 
instead of the decimal, with an immense and 
incalculable saving of labour in our arithmetic. 

J. 5S. McTgar. 


MERRY TALES. 
(See 9 S. viii. 297, 380; ix. 324; xi. 84.) 
‘Tales and Quicke Answeres.’ 
LX. ‘Of him that sought his asse and rode 
on his backe.’-—This is No. 55 in Poggio. 
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Hazlitt’s reference to La Fontaine and ‘ Les 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles’ is not exact: the 
stories have nothing in common with the one 
in the * Mery Tales.’ 

LXV. ‘ Of him that loued the marchants 
wyfe.'—This is No. 247 of Poggio. 

LXVI. ‘Of the woman that couerd her 
heed and shewed her taile ’—This is copied 
almost verbatim from Poggio’s 137. 

LXVIIL. ‘Howe Alexander was monysshed 
to slee the fyrste that he mette.’—This is the 
507th of Pauli. Od0csterley refers to Valer. 
Maximus, 7, 3, exter. 1; Cesarius Heister- 
bacensis, ‘ Dialogi,’ in “ Bibl. Patrum Cister- 
ciens.,” ed. Tissier, 1662, tom. ii. 6, 26; 
Raeleta, 76a; ‘ Promptuar.,’ J. 39; Petrarcha, 
*Rer. Memorand.,’ 3, 2, 436; Jac. Pontanus, 
*‘ Attica Bellaria,’ Francof., 1644, 8vo, i. 5, 56, 

. 224; ‘Enxemplos,’ 47 ; Guicciardini, 41a ; 
Jelleforest, 239; Federmann, 408; ‘Scherz 
mit der Wahrheit,’ 3b ; ‘ Lyrum Larum,’ 251 ; 
D. E. Helmhack, ‘ Der Neuermehrte, lustige 
und curiose Fabelhannsz.,’ Hall, 1729, 8vo, 6; 
Sinnersberg, 640 ; Wolgemuth, i. 53. 

LXVIII. ‘Howe the cite of Lamsac was 
saued from destruction.’ — Pauli, No. 508. 
Oesterley quotes Suidas, v. Anaximen. ; 
Pausan., 6, 18, 2; Valer. Maximus, 7, 3, exter. 
4; Petrarcha, ‘Rerum Memor.,’ 3, 2, p. 436 ; 
Hollen, 32a; Pelbartus, ‘ Quadrages. de 
Vitiis,’ 34, K; Pontanus, i. 5, 38, p. 208; 
Manlius, *‘ Locorum Communiuin Collectanea,’ 
1590, 8vo, ii. p. 412; * Enxempl.,’ 164 ; Guic 
ciardini, 82; Bellefor., 23; Federmann, 40; 
Ens., 21; Jac. v. Cassalis, 5; ‘ Scherz mit der 
Wahrheit,’ 8; Eutrap., iii. 203 ; Memel, 162 ; 
*Lyrum Larum,’ 252 ; Wolgemuth, ii. 50. 

LXIX. ‘Howe Demosthenes defended a 
mayde.’—See 9" 8. vii. 67. 

LXX. ‘Of hym that desired to be made a 
entilman.’—This is the 6lst of Poggio. I 
ancy I have somewhere seen it told of King 
James 

LXXIL. ‘ Of the two yonge men that rode 
to Walsyngham.’—The 90th of Poggio. It is 
taken into ‘The Conceits of Ok Hobson,’ 


No. 19. 

LXXIII. ‘Of the yonge man of Bruges and 
his spouse.'—Poggio, 157 ; No. 8 of the ‘ Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles’; Domenichi, 18 verso ; 
‘Contes 4 rire, ou Réeréations Frangaises’ ; 
La Fontaine, ‘ Les Aveux Indiscrets’ ; Male- 
spini, ‘Ducento Novelle, Nov. 18; Nicod. 

rischlini, ‘ Facetie. Par Pari Relatum’ ; 


* Nouveaux Contes a rire,’ p. 78, 100 
LXXIV. ‘Of hym that made as he hadde 
ben a chaste lyuer.’—This is a mere transla- 
tion of Poggio, No. 173. 
LXXV. ‘Of ye that the olde roode fell 
obson’s Conceits’ ; Taylor’s 


on.’—No. 34 of * 


‘Wit and Mirth,’ No. 13; p. 15 of ‘Shake- 

speare Jest-Books.’ It is No. 336 of Pauli. 
LXXVL. ‘Of the wydow that wolde nat 

wedde for bodily pleasure.’—This is Poggio’s 


209. 

LXXXIL. ‘Of hym that feyned hym self 
deed to proue what his wyfe wolde do.’— 
Poggio’s No. 116, whence it seems to be trans- 
lated in Domenichi, 74; Pauli, No. 144 (with 
a moralization). Oecesterley refers to ‘ Scelta 
di Facetie,’ p. 144; Brant, C. 4 ; cf. Meisterges. 
U. 142 ; Wegkurzer, 9b ; Vorrath, 139. 

LXXXIII. ‘Of the poure man into whose 
house theues brake by eo shortly 
in ‘Conceits and Jests,’ p. 11. It is in 
Domenichi, 31 verso ; ‘ Passo-tempo,’ 159. 

LXXXV. ‘Of hym that had his goose stole.’ 
—This is No. 25 in ‘Old Hobson.’ It is also 
copied into ‘Certaine Conceits,’ No. 3, p. 4. 

XXXVI. ‘Of the begger that sayd a was 
kyn to kyng Philip of Macedone.’—This is 
the first of ‘Certaine Conceits’; somewhat 
differently in Pauli, No.517. Oesterley quotes 
Bebel, ii. 249, sig. Ji, 4a ; Manlius, 373 ; *Con- 
viv. Sermon.,’ i. 185 ; ‘ Nugz Venales,’ p. 66 ; 
‘Scelta di Facet.,’ p. 146; ‘Chevreana,’ 
1697, i. p. 119; L’Estrange in Thoms’s ‘ Anec- 
dotes,’ p. 16; ‘ Lyrum Larum,’ 170 ; Memel, 
196; Acerra, ‘Phil,’ 4, 4; Helmhack, 82; 
Sinnersberg, 250. 

LXXXVIL. ‘Of Dantes answere to the 
iester.—This is Poggio’s No. 57. There are 
several other jests told of Dante in Poggio, 
but they are different from this. 

LXXXVIII. ‘Of hym that had sore eyes.’ 
—This is partly the same as No. 30 of * Old 
Hobson’ and Taylor's ‘Wit and Mirth,’ 
No. 25. 

XC. ‘Of bym that had the custodi of a 
warde.’— Poggio, 194; Pauli, 356. Oesterley 


XCI 
foule children.’—Very shortly given in ‘Con- 
ceits and Jests,’ No.31. In the ‘Su »plementi 
alle Novelle di Sacchetti fatti...... da Vincenzio 
Follini, 1791’ (Firenze, 1888, 2 vols.), vol. ii. 

. 403, the story is told of Giotto and Dante. 
t is Pauli’s No. 412. O6cesterley in his notes 
refers to Bromyard, J, 7,1; Wright, ‘ Lat. 
Stor.,’128; R. Holkot, ‘Super LibrosSapientie,’ 
Reutlingen, 1489, fol. 195; Gritsch, 41 F; 
Pontanus, ‘ D. Serm.,’ 1708 ; Petrarcha, ‘ Epist. 
Famil.,’ 5, 17, p. 653; ‘Conviv. Sermones,’ 
i. 163, i. 221; Luscinius, 198 ; Guicc., 1588, 
p. 88; Bellefor., 84; Federmann, 157 ; Ens., 
115; ‘Scelta di Facet.,’ p. 124; ‘Scherz mit 
der Wahrheit,’ 77b ; Metzger, p. 23; ‘Lyrum 


quotes 1. 
p. 291; Ottom. Luscinius, ‘Joci ac Sales’ 
| (Aug. Vind., 1524), 8vo, 143 ; Eutrapel., i. 868 ; 
Taylor’s ‘Sculler, 1612 ; ‘ Works,’ 1630, 3, 22. 
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Larum,’ 154; Eutrap., i. 848; Memel, 357 ; 
Helmhack, 31 ; Jasander, ‘Der teutsche His- 
torienschrieber,’ Frankf. und Leipz., 1730, 
8vo, 95. 

XCIIL. ‘Of the scoffer that made a man 
a south sayer.’—This is No. 166 of Poggio, 
where the celebrated jester Gonella tricks a 


man. 

XCVIII. ‘Of the doctour that went with 
the fouler to catche byrdes.’—This is trans- 
lated from Poggio, No. 179. 

XCIX. ‘Of hym that vndertoke to teache 
an asse to rede.’—Poggio, No 250. The germ 
of the story is in the *‘ Pantchatantra,’ ed. by 
the Abbé Dubois, 1826. See Levéque, 560; 
Des Periers, No. 88; Abstemius, ‘ Heca- 
tomythium, 133; La Fontaine, ‘Le Char- 
atan.’ 

C. ‘Of the fryer that confessed the woman.’ 
—This is a very widely diffused tale, 
commonly called * La Culotte des Cordeliers,’ 
which will be found in Legrand, vol. i. p. 343 ; 
Barbazan-Meon, vol. iii. p. 169; Montaiglon, 
vol. iii. p. 275, and vol. vi. p. 257. It is 
Poggio’s 232; Massuccio, third of the first 
part ; Sacchetti, 207; Casti, ‘ Novelle Galanti,’ 
*‘ Brache di San Griffone'; ‘ Farce du Frére 
Guillebert’ (* Anc. Théat. Frang.,’ vol. i. p. 305) 
According to Liebrecht and others the story 
is also to be found in Otho, ‘ Melandri 
Joco-seria,’ 1626, p. 298; Bouchet, ‘Serees,’ 
1588, p. 355; ‘Amans Heureux,’ ii. 19 ; Guic- 
ciardini, p. 101; ‘Facetieuses Journées,’ 
p. 213; ‘ Passetemps Agréable,’ 1715, p. 31 ; 
‘Roger Bontemps en _ Belle Humeur,’ 
15 Avent.; ‘ Facétieux Réveille-matin,’ 1654, 
pp. 152, 195; ‘Le Livre du Chevalier de la 

our Landry,’ ch. lxii.; ‘ Nouveaux Contes a 
rire,’ p. 166 ; Grecourt, ‘ uvres,’ ‘ La Culotte 
et le Cordelier’; Vergier, ‘Contes’; Chevigne, 
‘Contes Remois,’ seventh ed., 1868, p. 15; 
the ‘ Metamorphoses’ of Apuleius, ix. 17-20 ; 
‘Orlando Innamorato,’ Cant. C.; ‘Comptes 
du Monde Aventureux,’ ed. F. Franck, 1878, 
No. 28, ‘Le Calecon Apothéose’; in ‘ Le Singe 
de La Fontaine’ Florence, 1773, t. i. p. 54; 
* La Culotte de Saint Raimond de Pennafort’; 
in the ‘Contes a rire, &c., par le Citoyen 


Collier, nouvelle éd., Bruxelles, 1881, p. 3. | 


It is also in Estienne, ‘Apologie pour Héro- 
dote,’ vol. ii. p. 22; Sabadino, ‘ Facetiarum 


Poretanarum Opus,’ Bologna, 1483 ; D’Argens, 


‘ Lettres Juives,’ Lettre ILI. 


CII. ‘Of the same chaplen and one that 


spited him.’—Domenichi, 23 recto ; ‘ Pasquil’s 
Jests,’ 29. 

CLL. ‘Of the olde man that put him selfe 
in his sonnes handes.’—‘ Pasquil’s Jests,’ 60. 
From the fabliau called ‘Le Bourgeois 
d’Abbeville, ou la Housse coupée en Deux’; 


Legrand, vol. iv. p. 117; Montaiglon, i. 82 
(‘La Houce Partie’), and vol. ii. p. 1, ‘De la 
Houce’; Lando in his ‘ Varii Componimenti,’ 
No. 13; Sercambi, No. V.; Grannucci, ‘La 
Piacevol Notte e il Lieto Giorno,’ i. 2, p. 160 
(Ven., 1574); Vitry, No. 288 An extended 
bibliography of this tale will be found in 
Romania, x. pp. 2-9, and some additional items 
are in Bedier, ‘ Fabliaux,’ p. 464, 
including ‘ Roger Bontemps en Belle Humeur,’ 
Cologne, 1708, t. ii. p. 159 ; ‘ Contes de Bretin,’ 
p. 109. It is No. 288 of Vitry, 436 of Pauli, 
and 48 of Hagen. Numerous other references, 
showing how widespread is the tale, will be 
found in the notes of the editors of those 
works and in Clouston, ‘Pop. Tales,’ vol. ii. 
p. 372 et seg. For a modern instance see ante, 
>». 226. 

‘ CXI. ‘Of Titus and the Jester.’ — Pauli, 
No. 189, where it is apparently taken from 
Petrar., ‘ Rer. lemeseeml 2, 4, p. 426, and is 
told of Vespasianus. 

CXV. ‘Of the Nunne forced that durst not 
crie.—From Pauli, No. 3 of the Strassburg 
edition of 1538 ; p. 407 of edition by Oester- 
ley, who refers to Eutrap. 3, 581; ‘Lyrum 
Larum,’ 105. 

CXIX. ‘Of the fryer that praysed sainct 
Frauncis.’—It is told of Hobson in the twenty- 
seventh of his ‘Conceits.’ It is also the tenth 
Novella of the third part of the ‘ Novelle’ of 
Bandello. 

CXX. ‘Of hym that warned his wife of 
wasshynge her face in foule puddell water.’— 
This is merely a translation of Domenichi, 
12 recto. 

CXXL. ‘Of the husbandman that caused 
the iudge to geue sentence agaynst him selfe.’ 
—I have no reference to this story, but fancy 
it has been attributed to Plowden, ‘The Case 
is Altered.’ 

CXXXVI. ‘Of Corar the Rhetorician and 
Tisias his Scoler.’—No. 119 of Pauli, who took 
it from Hemmerlin, ‘ De Nobilitate,’ c. xxxiv. 
p. 141b. Od0csterley refers also to ‘Scherz 


| mit der Wahrheit,’ 71; Abraham a 8S. Clara, 


Lauber-Hutt, Wien, 1826, 1828, 3,14; Eutrap., 
i. 623 ; Wolgemuth, i. 30. 

CXXXVIIL. ‘ Of the frenche kyng and the 
brome seller.’— No. 7 of ‘Grand Parangon des 
Nouvelles Nouvelles.’ 

A. LEE. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Miton’s ‘ Mrnor Poems.’ (See ante, p. 320). 
—In his last catalogue Reader advertised a 
copy of Milton’s ‘Poems upon Several Occa- 
sions,’ with the date 1674. I wrote for it, and 
was greatly disappointed to find that it was 
not a copy of the ‘Minor Poems,’ but of the 
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second edition of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ wanting 
four leaves. How it came to be so incor- 
rectly described [ cannot understand. 
W. Atpis Wriceut. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Bonnet = Toque.—It is always interesting 
to record an official definition of a word, and 
the most recent instance of such has been 
afforded in connexion with the visit to Scot- 
land of the King with Queen Alexandra. On 
1 April there was published in the news- 
papers the Court newsman’s formal notifica- 
tion that “The Lord Chamberlain is com- 
manded by the King to announce that their 
Majesties will hold a Court and Levee at the 
Palace of Holyrood on Tuesday, May 12, for 
Scottish ladies and gentlemen”; and this 
concluded with the words: “For ladies— 
morning dress, with bonnets ; for gentlemen 
—levee dress.” This looked sufficiently clear, 
but it was followed three days afterwards by 
the further declaration from the Lord Cham- 
berlain that ‘‘The term ‘bonnet,’ as applied 
to the costume of ladies, may be taken to 
mean either bonnets or toques, but not hats.” 
The inclusion of the toque may fairly be 
believed to be due to Queen Alexandra's 
habitual use of that special form of head- 
covering when out of doors. 

Aurrep F. Rossrns. 


“Pre."—The Atheneum does not often 
make a mistake; but in the number for 
14 March (p. 332) it says: “Emerson, solemnly 
transcendental, is occasionally moved to 
wondrous slang,” and gives as an instance: 
* Montaigne’s parish - priest, if a hailstorm 
passes over the village, thinks the day of 
doom is come, and the cannibals already 
have got the pip.” Montaigne himself, in 
the passage referred to, says (liv. i. ch. xxv. 
vol. i. p. 170 of Didot’s edition of 1802) “et 
juge que la pepie en tienne desia les can- 
nibales.” Florio translates “and judgeth 
that the Pippe is alreadie falne on the can- 
nibals.” Cotton has “and that the Can- 
nibals already got the Pip.” Pepie is in 
Littré. R—y. 


Dr. Epmonp Hatiey. (See 9S. x. 361; 
xi. 85, 205.)— Lower, in ‘ Patronymica Britan- 
nica,’ London, 1860, p. 144, says that Halley 
is local to England, but cannot name the 
place. Is there any evidence in existence to 
prove that that surname was not derived from 
the continental Hallé? There was one 
Antoine Halley, a French poet, born at 
Bazamville, near Bayeux, in 1595, who died 
at Caen, in Normandy, 3 June, 1675. His 
surname more frequently terminates with 


the letter y than otherwise (cp. ‘La Grande 
Encyclopédie,’ tome dix-neuviéme, p. 773, 
Paris, n.d., and ‘Grand Dictionnaire Uni- 
versel du X[Xe Siécle,’ tome neuviéme, Paris, 
1873). Is there any significance in the fact 
that Dr. Halley spelt his given name Ed- 
mond instead of Edmund? He was the 
soul of candour, and proud of his English 
birthright. 

It is not tradition alone (ante, pp. 205, 206) 
which has changed Dr. Halley’s name into 
Haley or Haly. Those two forms, together 
with the correct one, are shown in Aubrey’s 
‘Brief Lives’ (Clark), Oxford, 1898, i. 282, 283. 

Some authors who say that Dr. Edmond 
Halley was born 8 November, 1656, proceed 
to give the date of his decease as 14 January, 
1742 eg. ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xxiv. 104, 
107). If the new-style calendar is used for 
the former date, should it not be employed 
for the latter, when the context affords no 
means of determining which is intended ? 
Dr. Halley was born 29 October, 1656, O'S. 
(cp. Aubrey’s ‘ Brief Lives.’ Clark, i. 282). 
This is equivalent to 8 November, 1656, 
N.S. He died 14 January, 1741/2, that is 
25 January, 1742, N.S. (cp. Gent. Mag. 
1747, xvii. 505). Lysons’s ‘Environs,’ i. 555 
(1811), shows that Dr. Halley was buried 
20 January, 1741/2, which statement is sub- 
stantiated by the published ‘ Register of the 
Church of St. Margaret, Lee,’ p. 58 (Lee, 
1888). 

‘ Biog. Brit.,’ London, 1757, iv. 2517, tells us 
that Dr Edmond Halley’s “ tomb of Portland 
stone was erected by his two surviving 
daughters.” If it was thus, in a certain 
sense, private property, why were the 
remains of Pond, a later Astronomer Royal, 
placed in the same tomb, as asserted by 
several authorities? Will a correspondent 
residing in the vicinity of Lee kindly eluci- 
date this point ? 

Concerning the question-mark editorially 
inserted after the year 1779 (ante, p. 205), the 
writer begs leave to reaffirm that in Good 
Words, London, 1895, xxxvi. 755, to be seen 
in Chicago Public Library, the year 1779 
actually is shown. Doubtless 1779 is a typo- 
graphical error. Was there more than one 
edition of that periodical printed for the year 
1895 ? EvGene F. McPIKe. 

Room 606, 1, Park Row, Chicago, Illinois. 


Tue Music to Mrs. Hemans’s Soncs.— 
The following was in the Derby Mercury of 
25 March :— 

“A correspondent has much that is interesting 
to record of Derbyshire’s greatest composer, Mrs. 
Robert Arkwright, of Stoke Hall, between Grindle- 
ford and Calver. She was daughter of Stephen 
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Kemble, and when her husband was a militia captain 
in Newcastle, ninety years ago, he saw her on the 
stage and married her. Seventy years ago she used 
to delight Thomas Moore and her neighbour, the 
first Lord Denman, with her tasteful singing of her 
own songs, then known in every musical household ; 
and her ‘ Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers’ was in 
New England almost a national song. It is now 
rarely heard. Her beautiful setting of Kingsley's 
‘Sands o’ Dee’ has been appropriated by another 
composer. Her ‘Treasures of the Deep’ is a fine 
solo, and would make a finer glee; and her ‘ Hebrew 
Mother's Farewell’ narrowly missed Handelian 
grandeur. These and other airs may still be bought 
in a shilling volume called ‘Mrs. Hemans’s Songs, 
with Music by her Sister,’ the odd thing being 
that several of the songs are not by Mrs. Hemans, 
nor was Mrs. Arkwright her sister. Can any one 
explain why she published so much music under 
the name of ‘ Mrs. Hemans’s sister’? Mrs. Hemans 
had been Miss Brown, of Liverpool, lived apart 
from her husband, became one of our greatest song- 
writers, and is buried in Dawson Street, Dublin. 
Not only is Mrs. Arkwright Derbyshire’s greatest 
composer, but she may be classed as the greatest 
female composer of England, except Mrs. Bliss.” 


W. B. H. 


Westminster Crry Arms.—When I sent 
a note upon the ‘ Westminster City Motto,’ 
which was inserted at 9% S. ix. 485, I was 
fully under the impression that I had sent 
one respecting the arms of the city as 
reconstituted. Upon looking for it I find 
that I could not lh done as I intended ; 
therefore I now repair the omission. The 
arms may be thus described: Azure, a 
portcullis or; on a chief of the second a 
pallet of the first, thereon a cross flory 
between five martlets, also of the second, 
being the arms of King Edward the Con- 
fessor, between two united roses gules and 
argent. Supporters: On either side a lion 
ermine, that on the dexter gorged with a collar 
or, thereon threeroses gules, barbed and seeded 
proper; that on the sinister with a collar 
azure, thereon as many roses argent, barbed 
and seeded also proper, and each charged on 
the body with a portcullis chained or. Until 
the recent creation of Greater Westminster 
the city arms had no supporters, the latter 
being added as a compliment to the Marquis 
of Salisbury, the High Steward. and being 
those belonging to that nobleman’s arms. 

W. E. Harvanpn-Ox 

C2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, 8S. W. 


THACKERAY’S CAREFULNESS AS TO DETAILS 
IN Huis Historic Novets.— In ‘Esmond,’ 
book ii. chap. vi. p. 194 of the “* Biographical 
Edition,” wien Esmond goes to Winchester 
Cathedral on 29 December, 1702, the anthem 
is from Psalm exxvi., “‘ When the Lord turned 
the captivity of Zion, then were we like them 
that dream.” I find that an anthem on these 


words is by Blow, born 1648, died 1708, who 
was then in the fulness of his popularity as 
a composer; so that there is every proba- 
bility that this very anthem would be used 
in Winchester Cathedral at this very time. 
I cannot, unfortunately, supply the exact 
date of publication of the anthem ; perhaps 
some of your readers can furnish it. 
Wituram Sykes, M.D., F.S.A. 

Exeter. 

[Ea revanche we may point out that Thackeray 
speaks of the spire of Winchester Cathedral, 
whereas the square Norman tower is the more con- 
spicuous because it lacks any such ornament.) 


Queries, 


Wer must 9 correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
, orderthat the answers may be addressed to them 
direct, 


“Canoot”: its Erymotocy.— The word 
cahoot is used in colloquial speech in various 
parts of the United States with the meaning 
of partnership or secret understanding ; for 
example, “These persons are in cahoot (or 
cahoots).” Sometimes it is heard in another 
sense, as in “He knocked the thing out of 
cahoots,” that is, into disorder. The origin 
of the word is a puzzle; many authorities 
suggest the French or Spanish cohorte, com- 
pany, gang, while others give the French 
cahute, cabin. In Barrére and Leland’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Slang’ I find :— 

“ There can be no doubt that it came from either 

Dutch kajuit or German kajiite, or perhaps the same 
in Old Saxon, meaning a cabin, implying living or 
messing together.” 
From a philological standpoint this ety- 
mology seems more reasonable. The French 
cahute (cajute) is akin to kajuit and kajiite. 
Possibly some of your readers can tell whether 
the word is peculiar to the United States 
alone, or can furnish definite information as 
to its origin. Cuartes Bunpy WItson. 

The State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


Lone Me.trorp Cuurcu, — I 
should feel obliged if you or any of your 
readers could inform me when the church at 
Long Melford, in Suffolk, was built, and 
whether any work published on the subject 
exists. This church, in my opinion, is one of 
the most interesting in England, and must 
have looked superbly beautiful before Crom- 
well’s followers destroyed all the magnificent 
windows—but three remaining—which act 
of vandalism was, I presume, carried out 
owing to the church at that period being a 
Roman Catholic building. CROMWELL. 
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Pree Famity.—Mr. Ralph J. Beevor, 22,|I fancy not: she would probably say “ con- 
Craven Street, Strand, W.C., kindly cites the | cerning me.” Well, then, how does her happy 
London Magazine for August, 1766, p. 437: | conjunction with celebrities alter the gram- 
** Deaths. —Lately, James Pike, Esq.,a captain | matical case of the personal pronoun? If it 
in the Navy.” By the courtesy of Mr. S. R. | be alleged that ‘ Celebrities and I are the Sub- 
Scargill-Bird, of the Public Record Office, it | ject of the Book’ would be the title at full 
is learnt that no trace of this officer can be | length, 1 must retreat with the remark that 
found in any of the Admiralty Lists therein | it is too much to expect the man in the street 
preserved. I should be very grateful for any | to excogitate such an ellipsis in order to 
information as to the existence of any other | justify a locution which is apparently in- 
place from which the desired facts might be | correct. Sr. SwitHn. 
ascertained ; also, whether or not there was | 


a military academy conducted in Dublin at 
any time between the years 1750-72. 
F. McPIKe. 
Room 606, 1, Park Row, Chicago, Illinois. 


Roman NuMerats.—An edition in three 
volumes of ‘ Les Serees de Gvillavme Bovchet, 
Sievr de Brocovrt,’ has the following rubric : 
“A Roven, Chez Pierre Loiselet, tenant sa 
bovtiqve, av havt des degrez dv Palais 
M,VICXV.” Is not this way of noting 
1615 odd?) Iam aware of the treatment of 
Roman numerals by the Alduses and Elzevirs. 


In vols. ii. and iii. of ‘Les Serees’ the address | 


differs slightly, but the date is the — 


or Leytonstone.—On 27 March, 
1771, the House of Commons ordered Brass 
Crosby, M.P., Lord Mayor of London, to be 
committed to the Tower. Similar sentence 
had already been passed on the Lord Mayor's 
colleague, Alderman Oliver, M.P. The Alder- 
man had a brother Thomas Oliver, of Leyton- 


stone, who left issue. Is anything known | 


of his descendants? Two brothers, Henry 
Brough Oliver and Richard Oliver, held 


commissions in the 8th, or King’s, Regiment | 


of Foot between the years 1793 and 1798. To 
what family did they belong? 
R. O. Hesvop. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Goop Fripay 1n 1602.—Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ tell me, or refer me to a work in 
which I shall find, on what day of what month 
Good Friday fell in the year 1602? 

DonaALpD Fercuson. 

‘CELEBRITIES AND I.’ — Can some amiable 
collaborator, as one would write in L'Jnter- 
médiatre, demonstrate that the title of this 
book is grammatical? To me it seems quite 
of the “ between-you-and-I” stage of culture ; 
but I can hardly think that the publisher's 
reader would have passed it unless there were 
more to be said in favour of it than I can 
find to say. I suppose the author discourses 
concerning celebrities and herself ; she would 
not say “about, or concerning, I "—at least, 


Henry II. anp Lixcotn.—I find in ‘ Lin- 
colnshire in 1836,’ p. 73, that Henry LI. “ was 
| crowned twice, viz., at London and Lincoln, 

in the suburb of Wykenford in the valley.” 
| Now why did the coronation take place in 
'the suburb? Can it be that the king and 
his companions were familiar with the pro- 
verb which speaks of a “crowned king ” and 
Lincoln } G. W. 


Vatuée’s BIBLIo- 
Grapuies.—In Roger’s ‘Manual of Biblio- 
graphy,’ 1891, p. 159, it is stated that the 
above is in two volumes, 1883-7. I should 
be glad of more definite information than is 
here given. Was a supplement issued in 
1887; and have any further supplements 
been issued ? F. Marcuam. 


Wituam required 
about this person, who gave several volumes 
of manuscripts to Peterhouse Library, Cam- 
bridge, in the fifteenth century. There was 
a John Dyngley, of Charleton, Worcester- 
shire, Groom of the Privy Chamber, whose 
recognizance of 5 July, 1515, was cancelled 
17 August, 1519 (‘Calendar of State Papers, 
Henry VIIL.,’ vol. iii. part i. p. 156). 

G. J. Gray. 

14, Church Street, Chesterton, Camb. 


* AND THE VILLAIN STILL PURSUED HER.”— 
Can any reader supply the words of this old 
ballad, or state where the same, with the 
music, can be obtained ? ADRIAN, 


ANDREW JELF was admitted to Westminster 
School 3 March, 1777. I am anxious to obtain 
particulars of his parentage and <<. 

G. F. R. 


KELYNACK : THE PLace AND Famity.—In 
most maps of Cornwall there is marked a 
place bearing the name of Kelynack. It is 
situate near the Land's End. What is the 
history of this place? In the west of Corn- 
wall Kelynack is a well-known surname. Is 
it connected with the place Kelynack, and 
what is the origin of the name? 

WELLS. 
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“Fouxs.’ ’"—Is this a legitimate plural form ? 
Its use for a literary purpose is illustrated 
in the Atheneum of 11 April, p. 460, where a 
reviewer writes thus of certain features of a 
novel: “ The delights of German life as seen 
by fresh young English folks of artistic 
temperament are depicted with evident 
veracity and insight.” THomas Bayne. 


Wetter.” — Would you kindly explain 
the origin of the term “ ‘welter”? We have 
welter-weights in racing, which are heavy 
weights. Does it mean sweltering —." 


Maort Lecenp.—Many years ago Charles 
Dickens, when editing a magazine, published 
a Maori legend. The story was read by a 
friend of mine (now abroad) who remembered 
the outline, but not the details. It related 
that Tainui made a flute out of a foeman’s 
leg- bone, and afterwards went mad because 
spirits surrounded him when he played his 
flute. There is a sub-story in it how Tainui's 
son married the daughter of old Thigh-bone. 
It is a Mokau district legend. The story pro- 
bably appeared in //ousehold Words or Ali the 
Year Round; but not knowing the title I have 
not managed to drop on it. From inquiries 
made I do not think Dickens himself wrote 
the story. It was probably contributed by 
another writer. I very much want to get 
hold of the published legend, as the Maoris 
themselves seem to have forgotten it now. 

. H. Hoopsr. 


J. D.—Can any of your senders explain the 
initials J. D., 1831-2, on a series of exquisite 
drawings, architectural and medieval ? 
he initials imply James Dallaway, but the 
drawings suggest that the artist must have 
been an architect. Francis EDWARDS. 
83, High Street, Marylebone, W. 


SamueEt Pepys, 1716.—In the out-of-the- 
way village of South Walsham, in Norfolk, on 
7 February, 1716, “ Mr. Samuel Pepys and Mrs. 
Ruth Cooper” were married. Who was the 
diarist’s namesake? Ido not find him men- 
tioned in the edition of the ‘Visitation of 
Norfolk’ published by our local society. He 
was not the diarist’s cousin, the Rev. Samuel 
Pepys, rector of Clifton Regis, who died, 
singularly enough, in the same year as the 
diarist, viz., 1703. WALTER Rye. 

St. Leonard's Priory, Norwich. 


KIMBERLEY FAMILY OF BROMSGROVE, CO. 
Worcester.—I shall be glad of any informa- 
tion, genealogical or otherwise, respecting 
this family ; ‘and in particular of William 
Kimberley, Master of Arts and minister of 
Redmarley, co. Worcester, probably about 


1640. At what university and college did he 
graduate? Bernarp P. ScaTTERGOOD. 
Moorside, Far Headingley, Leeds. 


“DELIVERED FROM THE GALLING YOKE OF 
TimeE.”—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me 
whence the following is taken ?— 

Delivered from the galling yoke of time 
And these frail elements. 
Henry 

Mab’s Cross, Wigan. 


Herpert Sprencer.—I shall feel highly 
obliged if any of your correspondents can 
inform me through your columns whether the 
autobiographical sketch of Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer saived to in Huxley’s ‘ Life and Letters,’ 
by his son, has been printed and published, 
and if so, when and where. 

RK. PADMANABHACHARI. 

Madras. 


Man or Woop anv Leatuer. — Mr. Lilly 
tells his readers, in his ‘Ancient Religion and 
Modern Thought,’ second edition, p. 255, that 
Swift speaks ‘of. certain Nurembergers who 
undertook to construct a man of wood and 
leather “that should reason as well as most 
country parsons.” Where does the passage 


“ ParaBoue.”—In ‘The Traveller's Oracle, 
&c., by William Kitchiner, M.D. (third edition’ 
London, 1828), p. 71, it is stated that “Golashes 
or Paraboues are useful as guards against 
Cold and Damp: these are sold in Regent 
Street.” The word paradoue does not occur 
in Littré’s French dictionary, and it is 
therefore not surprising to find that many 
recent English dictionaries ignore it also. 
Can it be shown to have obtained a foot- 
ing in our language in the third decade of 
the nineteenth century? From an amusing 
note on “got” on p 146 it would seem that 
the author wrote in the full expectation of 
being attacked by ‘‘ the verbal critic.” 

E. 8. Dopeson. 


‘A Votce FROM THE DANUBE, written 
“ by an Impartial Spectator,” and published 
in London in 1850, was dedicated to Prince 
Metternich, the fallen minister. Chap. i. is 
dated from Presburg in October, 1849, and i fe 
it the author refers to a previous communica- 
tion. Is it known who he was? L. L. K. 


‘Ou, TRUE BRAVE HEART,” &c.—Can any 
of your readers tell me where this quotation 
comes from 

Oh, true brave heart, God bless thee wheresoe’er 

In His great universe thou art to-day. HF 
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Beplies, 
‘THE GOOD DEVIL OF WOODSTOCK, 
(8 S. iii. 168, 256.) 


Reapers of ‘ Woodstock’ will remember 
the supernatural adventures which befell the 
Parliamentary Commissioners at the Manor 
House in 1649. In his original preface Scott 
recounts that 
“it was afterwards discovered...... that the only 
demon who wrought all these marvels was a dis- 
guised royalist—a fellow called Trusty Joe, or some 
such name, formerly in the service of the keeper of 
the Park, but who engaged in that of the Com- 
missioners, on purpose to subject them to his 
persecution.’ 


He could not remember at the time where he 
had stumbled upon this discovery, but when 
he came to write his Introduction to ‘ Wood- 
stock ’ for the collected edition of the novels 
—the “ Magnum,” as he familiarly termed it— 
he managed to light upon it again in the 
‘Every-day Book’ of William Hone. Hone 
professed to have derived his information 
from a correspondent signing himself ’Qve- 
iAraros, who had unearthed the whole story 
in an old periodical, viz., the British Magazine 
for April, 1747. This downright explanation 
of the marvels in question was utilized by 
Scott in his seve and its authenticity 
remained unquestioned until the publication 
of Mr. Andrew Lang's “ Border Edition ” a few 
years ago. There were several points in the 
British Magazine story which could not fail 
to rouse the suspicions of a less experienced 
critic than Mr. Lang, and he made no secret 
of his reluctance to *‘ accept evidence against 
the Good Devil which certainly would not be 
heard in his favour.” A brief review of the 
facts of the case will show that this scepticism 
of his is amply justified ; indeed, I cannot 
help feeling some doubt whether the veracious 
contributor to the Pritish Magazine ever 
meant himself to be taken seriously at all. 
At any rate the imposition, if intended to 
deceive, is of quite exceptional character, as 
being an attempt to palm off an explanation 
of supernatural phenomena rather than such 
phenomena themselves. 

For the adventures in question the sources 
of information are four :— 


1. ‘The Just Devil of Woodstock,’ by 
Thomas Widdowes, minister of Woodstock, 
diary,” according to Wood's ‘ Athen,’ 


““which was exactly kept by the author for his 
own satisfaction, intending not to print it, but 
after his death, the copy coming into the hands of | 
another person, ‘twas printed in Dec., 1660, and 


had the year 1649 put at the bottom of the title.” j 


2. ‘The Woodstock Scuffle,’ London, 1649, 
an account of the occurrences in verse. 
3. Plot’s ‘Oxfordshire,’ Oxford, 1677, cha 


ter viii. This, writes Wood (‘ Life,’ ed. Clark, 
i. 158), was from this printed copie [7.e., 
Widdowes’s weet? which he never saw, as he 
himself hath told me, but from the relation 
of severall people that then [i.e., in 1649] 
lived.” 

4. A short letter from J. Lydal, dated 
11 March, 1650, and printed in Aubrey’s 
‘ Miscellanies’ (p. 84, ed. 1857). 

Nos. 1 and 2 are reprinted in an appendix 
to Scott’s Introduction. 

For the next hundred years the occurrences 
minutely described by Widdowes and Plot 
remained a mystery ; but at last, in the afore- 
said British Magazine (London, printed for C. 
Corbett, at Addison’s Head, in Fleet Stree 
vol. ii. p. 156) for April, 1747, appear 
‘The Genuine History of the Good Devil of 
Woodstock, famous in the World, in the year 
1649, and never accounted for, or atall under- 
stood to this time.’ The writer begins by 
explaining how he had become acquainted 
with this “ genuine history.” 

‘Some original papers having lately fallen into 
my hands, under the name of ‘ Authentic Memoirs 
of the Memorable Joseph Collins, of Oxford, 
commonly known by the name of Funny Joe,’ and 
now intended for the press; was extreamly 
delighted to find in them a circumstantial and 
unquestionable account of the most famous of all 
invisible agents, so well known in the year 1649, 
under the name of the Good Devil of Woodstock,” 
and soon. Itseems that ‘*‘ Funny Joe,” under 
the feigned name of Giles Sharp, managed to 
get the post of secretary or servant to the 
Commissioners, and with the help of one or 
two confederates and a smattering of che- 
mical knowledge brought about all the won- 
derful events which took place. Perhaps it is 
hardly necessary to go any further, or flog a 
dead horse. Fortunately for the contributor 
to the British Magazine, the ‘New English 
Dictionary ’ did not exist in 1747, or “ Funny 
Joe” would have had but a short shrift. The 
fact is that in 1649 the adjective by which he 
was then “commonly known” was itself un- 
known ; the earliest quotation for it in the 
‘ Dictionary’ is dated 1756 (the editor may 
like to have this of nine years earlier); and 
as to the noun “ fun,” it first appears about 
1700 in the sense of a hoax or practical j 


and in our modern sense not till some thirty 


years later. 


After this it is hardly surprising that 
neither Scott nor any one else has ever found 
any trace of the “memorable Joseph Collins” 
in the British Museum, and that he is equally 
unknown to Wood and all other Oxford 
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authorities. The story, however, would 
hardly be complete if I did not add that 
the narrator, conscious that the readers of 
the magazine would hardly appreciate Funny 
Joe’s confessions without some acquaintance 
with the facts which they professed to 
explain, prefixes an account of the said 
facts, 

“drawn up and signed by the commissioners them- 
selves, and which I believe was never published, 
tho’ it agrees very well with the accounts Dr. Plot 
and other authors of credit give of the whole affair. 
This I found affixed to the author’s memorial with 
this title, ‘A particular account......collected and 
attested by themselves.’” 


The modesty displayed by our contributor is 
admirable; the account had indeed never 
been published, and its agreement with that 
of Dr. Plot is beyond question. It is, in fact, 
as a comparison of the two will show, vamped 
up from the latter with the necessary inser- 
tions relative to ‘*‘ Giles Sharp,” and a few 
playful touches, such as the following — 

“Yet no footsteps appeared of any person what- 
ever being there, nor had the doors ever been opened 
to admit or let out any persons since their honours 
(the title invented by our contributor for the com- 
missioners] were last there It was therefore voted, 
nem. con., that the person who did this mischief 
could have entered no other way than at the key- 
hole of the said doors" ! 

Again :— 

“In the morning the bedsteads were found 
cracked and broken, and the said Giles and his 
fellows declared they were sore to the bones with 
the tossing and jolting of the beds.” 


And once more, while Plot is satisfied with 
telling us that a noise like the discharge of 
cannon was heard “a great way off,” our 
account, determined that Giles’s exploits 
shall lose nothing in the telling, magnifies 
this into “throughout the country for six- 
teen miles round.” It is almost superfluous 
to add that, as Mr. Lang pointed out, the 
secretary to the Commissioners in Widdowes 
is a “Mr. Browne”; but this tract of the 
Woodstock minister is an extremely rare 
one, and had probably escaped the researches 
of the discoverer of “Funny Joe.” Together 
with ‘The Scuffle’ it is among the tracts 
formerly stolen from Wood's collection now 
in the Bodleian. 

The only writers I have found who seem 
to have been acquainted with the British 
Magazine and its ‘ Authentic Memoirs of the 
Memorable Joseph Collins’ previous to Hone 
(1826) are Mavor in his ‘ New Description of 
Blenheim’ (1810) and Brewer in the ‘ Beauties 
of England and Wales’ (1813). 

H. A. Evans. 

Begbroke, Oxon. 


Ancient DeMESNE oR CoRNWALL FEE 
(9% S. x. 443; xi. 153, 210).—At the Record 
Office I have just come upon some Court 
Rolls of South Tawton, Devon (Port. 165, 
No. 37), which I propose to print in ertenso 
in my next Devon Association paper. Mean- 
while a brief abstract may throw some 
further light on the subject of the over- 
lordship of that “Ancient Demesne,” and may 
perhaps interest one of your correspondents 
who recently inquired after Manor Hols. 

The first is headed— 

“South tawton. Cur legalis man’ii ib’m ten’t 
Quinto Die Octobris A® regn. D’ne Elizabeth Dei 
Gratia...... decimo-quinto.” 

Its first items are— 

**Decenn’ cu’ eius decenn’ ven’ p’s Xpoferu’ 
man et Andrea Battishill quia p’mitt’ sepes suas 
sup’crescent’ cu’ Ramisint’ Spyttell yeate et Spytell 
Crosse. I’o distr’. It’m p’sent’ Nich’m Webber quia 
no’ escur’ Gutter suas u's West Nymp. I'o distr’.” 
Then follows a list of the jurors, with the 
marginal note “ xii pro manerio”; and several 
presentments follow, the first being that 
‘“*Ricus Wykes citra ult’ cur legal diem suu’ Claus 


| extrem’ q’ seit fuit in dom’ico suo ut de feod’ de tr’ 


et ten’ infra man‘iu’ p'dict’ et q’'d Anna Wykes 
quond’m ux’em sua sect’ debet p’ ten’ p'dict’ s’cd’m 
cons’ man’ii p’dict’.” 

Another list of jurors has the note “ xii 
d’na of their presentments is 
“q'd oem Ricus Battyshill de luxillyan in Com’ 
Cornub’, gen’os, dedit & concessit cuidam petro 
om’ia messuag’ tr’ ten’ reddit’ reu’e’ 
in Myddel Wyke infra man’m p’'dict’, h’end 
eidem petro...... 

Another is that 

“Thomas hole & Joh’es Oxenham ven’ et dant 
d'ne de fin’ p’ licen’ ei’ dat’ ad vendend’ c’uic’ [i.e., 
cerevisia, ale or beer) infra man’iu p’d 't p’ unno 
anno intigro p'ximo futuro.” 

In the margin are the words “flin’ p’ c’uic’ 
vendend vid.” A list of fifty-two names 
follows, prefaced by “Ad hoe cur’ ven’,” and 
with the sum of ‘‘viiid.” interlined above 
each, the amount being set down in the 
margin as ‘fine sect’ xxxiiis. viiid.,” and 
the remark following, “ Qui dant d’ne Regine 
de ftine p’ eor’ secta es anno respectanda,” 

The first three names of this list are 
repeated in the next entry :— 

“Ad hance Cur’ ven’ Joh’es Wadham (viiid.), 
Thom’s Carewe de haccombe (viiid.) et Joh’es Cople- 
ston,* Ar. (viiid.), qui dant d’ne Regine de fine p’ 
eor’ homag’ et fidelit’ hoc anno futuro respect—ffin 
homag’ ijd.” 

The margin bears the same sum, and the 


* These are evidently the lords of the three 
(sub-) manors of South Tawton—+.e., Blackhall, 
Ash, and Itton. The borough of Zele, as will be 
seen, had its separate accounts. 
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note ‘* Reddit Cens’ xs.” o ite the closing 
item: “Onoratus est Ballr’us de Redditum 
Cenc’ [Censuali] ibm [penem?] recepte xs.” 
Finally the sum total is set down, “S’m hui’ 
Cur’ xlviis. ijd.” 

For the next Court, held 4 Nov. same year, 
the sum total is vid.; for the next, 7 Dec., 
16 Elizabeth, iijs. ixd. ; the next, 20 Jan., 
16 Elizabeth, iijs. vid.; 17 Feb., xviiid. ; 
24 March, xiid.; 15 April, xviiid.; 12 May, 
ijs ; 2 June, xxid.; last day of June, ijs. ; 
28 July, xiid.; 18 August, iijd.; 7 Sept. (no 
sum entered); 18 Sept., iiijs. After this, 
which is the last on the Roll, we get :— 

“S'm total iijli. ixs. xid. unde fin’ sect 
xxxiiis. viiid. ffin’ homag’ ijs. fin’ cu’is vend’ vi. 
Reddit’ cenc’ xs. Extur* sup’ ann’ xiid. Aliis 
p’ques xxs. ixd. Inde in expens’ Sen et Ball’ 
ad ist xiij. Cur’ venient’ et existen’ xxvis. viiid. P’ 
me Will'm Battishill deput’ Sen'l.” 

Several of the presentments are of sheep 
and cattle straying within the lordship ; for 
example :— 

**Acj agn’ alb p’ven ‘in extur’ ad tr’ Joh’is Wykes, 
Ar. ad ffest’ S'ci mich’is Arch’i ult’ p’t.”’ 

Such, according to Jacob’s ‘ Law Dictionary, 
if cried on two market days and not claimed 
within a year and a day, were forfeit to the 
lord of the liberty. Accordingly, we read :— 

* Ad hance cur’ j ou’ ing’ q' p’ uen’ in extur’ ad tr’e 
Thome Kellond ad fest’ Invenc’ S’ce Cruc’ anno 
p'tit modo sup’ ann’ ac d'ne regine ad iudicat eo 
q'd rem’ ultra ann’ et diem sive calumpnia alicuis.” 
It is curious that, according to the record, 
the animals seem invariably to have chosen 
a feast day for their wanderings ! 

In the same Roll are four Courts ‘* Man’iii 
Sele Burgus.” For that of 9 Dec., 16 Eliza- 
beth, the sum is xvid.; for 17 Feb., xiid. ; 
for 23 March, vid.; and for 15 April, vid. ; 
followed by the items 
“ flin' Sect’ vs. iiijd. Reddit’ Cenc’ iiijs. iiijed. Releu’ 
iiij ffin’ transgressionis xd. S’m Total xvs. xd. 
P’ me Will’m Battishill deput’ Sen’l.” 

In ‘Excerpta Rot. Fin.,’ p. 344, 1241 a.p., 
I find a list of manors granted to farm 
(“h'nda ad firmam”) to Petronilla, who had 
been wife of Ralph de Tony, during the 
minority of the heir of the said Ralph. The 
moneys from these to be paid at Easter 
and Michaelmas in each year to the queen 
(“De qua quidem pecunia reddet d'ne 


Regine,” &c.). Among them is the manor | 


of Suthtauton in Com. Devon, “ pro xxxvijéi. 


viijsol. iijden. ob.” Though not in the above, | 


yet in numerous authoritative documents, 
such as Subsidy Rolls, Lists of Stannators, 
inquisitions, and legal proceedings from the 


instance, in Exchequer Cr. R. B. and A. 
Eliz., No. 58, it is stated that George Milford 
held Wykington and Tawe “of Her Majesty, 
as part of her manor of South Tawton, being 
Ancient Demesne.” Leca-WEEKEs. 


Races oF MANKIND S. xi. 169, 236). —The 
desired information could be found in one of 
the following works: Deniker'’s ‘The Races 
of Mankind’ (Walter Scott, London, 1900), 
Ripley's ‘ The Races of Europe’ (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, 1899), Haddon’s ‘ The Study 
of Man’ (Bliss, Sands & Co., London, 1898), 
Tylor’s ‘ Anthropology’ (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, 1896), Ratzel’s ‘ History of Man- 
kind,’ translated by Butler and Tylor (3 vols. 
Macmillan, London, 1896-8). The _last- 
named work, consisting of three quarto 
volumes, is expensive. 

CaarLtes Bunpy WItson. 

The State University of Iowa, lowa City. 


Keats's ‘Ope To a NIGHTINGALE’: THE 
Oricrnat MS. (9 S. xi. 305).— Keats certainly 
was careless with regard to spelling—his 
printed poems prove that; but surely it is 
worthy of notice that, on the evidence of his 
printed ms at any rate, he almost invari- 
ably fairy with an e, not withan:. I 
say this at the risk of being classed with 
those who do not really know him. Mr. 
Buxton Forman, however. in his edition of 
the poems issued in 1884, claims to have 
printed everything as nearly as possible in 
accordance with what the poet wrote or 
meant to write, and in this edition I find 


faery in the ‘Ode’ referred to, in ‘ La Belle 


Dame’ (I hope, by the way, that Mr. Forman 
does not print this as Keats meant to write 
it, for it is not so good a version as Lord 
Houghton’s), in title ‘ Yaery Song’ (twice), 
in sonnet “ When I have fears,” in ‘The Cap 
and Bells’ (which, however, has fairy once), 
and in the ‘Song of Four Faeries’ (both title 
and poem). All this may, of course, be acci- 
dental, but it certainly appears to be 
intentional. Does it not point to the influ- 
ence of Spenser? At all events it is evidence 
(if allowed) that Keats’s fairies were of 
literary origin. Cc. C. B. 


Watson or Barrassripce (9 §. ix. 388 ; 
x. 177, 237, 272, 351).—The following entry 
has been found in the obituary of the ‘Cey- 
lon Almanac’ of 1825 for the year 1824: 
**At Kandy, Lieut. Charles Watson, Ceylon 
Regiment, Staff Officer of Kandy.” Now 
Lieut. Charles Mitford Watson died in 1824. 
He was a staff officer, on the staff of Col. 


thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, South | Greenwell, and, furthermore, he appears to 
|have been stationed in “the Kandian Pro- 


Tawton is styled Ancient Demesne. For 
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vinces” (see letter from Col. Greenwell), the 
headquarters of which would be at Kandy. 
I think this is the Lieut. Watson Mr LeEIcH- 
TON is inquiring about. I have examined all 
the tombstones in the old military cemetery, 
Kandy. There is none to Lieut. Watson— 
at least none with any inscription, though it 
is possible that one of the older tombstones 
without any inscription, or with none now 
legible, may be his. ‘The oldest date I could 
find (with the exception of one of 1817 on a 
tombstone which was discovered some years 
ago in some jungle half a mile from the 
cemetery and removed here) is 1821. There 
is one to another staff officer of Kandy, Capt. 
John Manwaring, also of the Ceylon Rifle 
Regiment, who died five years later than this 
Lieut. Watson (1829). It is, however, curious 
that, though a Lieut. Watson died in Kandy 
in 1824 and must have been buried there, 
there is no entry in the burial register of this 
cemetery, which is in the hands of the eccle- 
siastical authorities, of the burial of a Lieut. 
Watson. The register goes back to 1823. In 
1824 the 16th and 45th Regiments, or detach- 
ments of them, were stationed in Kandy, and 
there was the large number of 168 burials, 
but Lieut. Watson’s name does not occur in 
the register. 

From a note at the end of the year 1824 it 
appears that some Europeans “ were buried 
in the Roman Catholic chapel.” Was Lieut. 
C. M. Watson a Roman Catholic? This would 
account for his burial not being entered in 
the Church of England register. But there 
is no tomb in the Roman Catholic church 
bearing his name. 

There is another apparent difficulty as to 
the identification of the Lieut. Watson whose 
death is mentioned in the ‘Ceylon Almanac’ 
with the Lieut. Charles Mitford Watson who 
is the subject of this query. The latter 
belonged to the 83rd Regiment, whereas the 
former is described as of the ‘* Ceylon Regi- 
ment.” But it is quite possible that the 
officer of the 83rd got transferred to the 
Ceylon Regiment, and that this led to his 
becoming staff officer of Kandy. 

With regard to the Rev. Dr. Penny's refer- 
ence to the tomb of the Hon. George Turnour 
at Jaffna, it should be noted that the date of 
Mr. Turnour’s death was 19 April, 1813, and 
not 1819 as incorrectly given in Ludovici's 
‘Lapidarium Zeylanicum.’ I have verified 
this myself; but apart from this I had pre- 
viously ssuntaneal that he ceased to be 
“Collector of the Wanny ” in January, 1813, 
and died shortly afterwards at Jaffna. He 
was the father of a more distinguished George 
Turnour, also of the Ceylon Civil Service, 


translator of the ‘Mahawansa,’ who died in 
1843. There is a tablet to the memory of 
this George Turnour in St. Paul’s, Kandy, to 
the vicar of which church, the Rev. E. A. 
Copleston, I am indebted for reference to the 
burial register. L. 


DEFINITION OF GENIUs (6 S. xi. 89, 190). 
—A correspondent at the former of these 
references asked for the passage on this 
subject generally credited to Buffon. In 
L' Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et Curtewx of 
25 March, 1882 (vol. xv. col. 162), appeared 
the similar question :— 

“Définition du génie, par Buffon.—‘Le génie, 

c'est la patience, ou l’aptitude a la patience. —Ce 
mot. attribué 4 Buffon, a-t-il été conservé par 
tradition, ou bien le trouve-t-on dans les écrits du 
grand naturaliste? Littré renvoie 4 son Discours 
de réception & Académie Francaise. C'est une 
erreur.—Un Provincial.” 
But it was not until years afterwards that 
my attention was, quite by accident, drawn 
to it. However, as far as I am aware, no 
answer has ever appeared to the inquiry 
in that journal. Here is the answer; but 
instead of confining myself to giving the 
exact quotation, with chapter and verse, I 
purpose indulging in a little, I hope, interest- 
ing gossip concerning my own search for the 
source of the quotation and its result. The 
phrase is often quoted, and I have met with 
the following variants :— 

** Le génie, c'est la patience.” 

** Le génie n’est qu’une longue patience.” 

génie n'est qu'une plus grande aptitude a la 
patience.” 

* Le génie n'est autre chose qu'une grande aptitude 

& la patience.” 
Every one seems to attribute the phrase to 
Buffon, but I have only once found a refer- 
ence given, namely, to his ‘ Discours sur le 
Style,’ in Littré’s dictionary. But Littré is 
wrong: he quotes the sentence incorrectly 
also. We are here concerned only with the 
original French, but as it is often quoted or 
referred to in English, I venture to give one 
example for the sake of comparison. 

In *Madame de Staél,’* a study of her life 
and times, by A. Stevens, LL. D., ch. iii. (1881, 
p. 61), speaking of a visit paid by her to 
Buffon, occurs the following :— 

“In an elegant studio, a pavilion, so constructed 
as to exclude all surrounding sights and distractions, 
he meditated his picturesque descriptions and 
polished his periods, following his well-known 
maxim that ‘Genius is only patience.’ ” 


* Carlyle (‘ Hist. of Frederick the Great,’ bk. iv. 
ch. iii.) writes: ‘‘The good plan itself, this comes 
not of its own accord; it is the fruit of ‘ genius’ 
(which means transcendent capacity of taking 
trouble, first of all).’’ 
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There may be much matter for discussion 
as to the truth or meaning of the sentence, 
but at present our only question is what is 
its exact source. Now, fora very long time 
I had been trying to find this out, and at 
last, having no further clue than that Buffon 
was the author, I almost began to despair. 
Then some one informed me that it was 
taken from his ‘Discours sur le Style.’ I 
immediately procured this, and carefully 
read every word (it is not very long), satisfy- 
ing myself that it was not there. Strangely 
enough, though, the edition I procured (pub- 
lished by Hachette & Cie.) quoted the phrase 
in an introductory notice, but without any 
indication as to where it was to be found. 
The question was also raised in a French 
work on quotations, in which the author 
confessed that he had been unable to 
trace the sentence. My despair became 
accentuated, and I could only wait for some 
lucky chance. One day at the British 
Museum I happened to notice in the Cata- 
logue, under D’Israeli’s name. the title of a 
book by Bolton Corney, ‘ Curiosities of 
Literature Illustrated, and being curious 
to know something about the discussion that 
seemed to have taken place, I consulted the 
work. I had not turned over many pages 
before I met the well-known phrase, and 
what is more, a foot-note with a reference to 
a work by Hérault de Séchelles, entitled 
‘Voyage 4 Montbar,’ published in 1801, and 
descriptive of a visit paid by the author to 
Buffon in 1785.* To obtain the book was 
the work of a few minutes, and I grew quite 
excited as I turned to the page indicated 
(p. 15). But there was no mistake this time: 
lh it was; and this is how it was intro- 
duced. I quote at some length, because, in a 
measure, some light is thrown on the meaning 
of the phrase—at all events, as understood by 
M. de Séchelles :— 

“Son exemple et ses discours mont confirmé, que 
qui veut la gloire passionnément, finit par l‘obtenir, 
ou du moins en approche de bien prés. Mais il 
faut vouloir, et non pas une fois; il faut vouloir 
tous les jours. J'ai oui-dire qu'un homme qui a 
été maréchal de France et grand général, se pro- 
menait tous les matins un quart-d’heure dans sa 
chambre, et qu'il employait ce tems A se dire a lui- 
méme : ‘je veux étre maréchal de France et grand 
général.’t M. de Buffon me dit A ce sujet un mot 
bien frappant, un de ces mots capable de produire 
un homme tout entier: ‘ Le génie n'est qu'une plus 
grande aptitude A la patience.’ II suffit en effet 
d’avoir recu cette qualité de la nature: avec elle on 
regarde long-tems les objets, et l’on parvient a les 
pénétrer.” 


* Buffon died 1788. 


+ “* Ne serait-ce pas M. de Belle-Isle?” Note by 
the editor. 


Here, as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
are the exact phrase and its exact source, 
and, apparently, there is a very good reason 
for no one having been able to find it in any 
of Buffon’s works—it is not there.* 

Emerson, in his essay on ‘Quotation and 
Originality,’ says :— 

“* Next to the originator of a good sentence is the 

first quoter of it.” 
And, until proved otherwise, to Hérault de 
Séchelles belongs the honour in the present 
instance, for, although Madame de Staél 
appears to have visited the great naturalist 
at a date earlier than 1785, yet I do not find 
that she herself records the phrase. Mr. 
Stevens, as has been said, mentions the 
phrase in his book as “Genius is only 
patience,” but does not state that it was 
quoted by Madame de Staél. If M. de 
Séchelles had not placed it on record for 
future generations (as Buffon only appears 
to have said and not written it) the famous 
sentence would have been lost to posterity. 
As it is, the words were buried for a time. 
Bolton Corney, on this side of the Channel, 
disinterred it; by a mere chance—being on 
the look-out—I happened to dig it up once 
more, and now the information is in the 
broad daylight afforded by the pages of 
‘N. & Q” As they say in the obituary an- 
nouncements in the daily papers, “ Foreign 
and colonial papers, aren copy.” 

I may ot that Séchelles’s book was re- 
printed in 1890 in the series of * Les Chefs- 
d’ceeuvre Inconnus” (7, Rue de Lille, Paris). 

Since writing the above I have met with 
the following in I. D'Israeli’s essay on ‘ Quo- 
tation ’:— 

* And Bayle, perhaps too much prepossessed in 
their favour, has insinuated, that there is not less 
invention in a just and happy application of a 
thought found in a book, than in being the first 
author of that thought.” 

Did he refer to Bayle’s remark as to Sanchez 
(Thomas) :— 

** Parmi tous ces grans éloges il n’y en a guére qui 
lui fasse plus d’honneur, que celui qui se rapporte & 
exactitude de citer. C'est un talent beaucoup 
plus rare que l’on ne pense” ; 
or otherwise ? Epwarp LATHAM. 

61, Friends’ Road, East Croydon. 

[5 S. xii. 97 and 7 S. iii. 84 refer to Carlyle’s 
‘Frederick the Great,’ vol. i. p. 407, as containing 
the expression, “It is the fruit of ‘ genius’ (which 
means transcendent capacity of taking infinite 
trouble first of all),” &c. 


Tue Last or THE Pre-Vicrorran M.P.s (9 
S. ix. 226, 333, 378; xi. 255).—John Temple 


* This is, of course, subject to any further infor- 
mation that may be forthcoming on the point. 
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Leader was in the year 1830 a Gentleman- 
Commoner of Christ Church, and had 
amongst his contemporaries at the “ House” 
many men afterwards highly distinguished, as 
Gladstone, Lord Canning, Sir George Lewis, 
H. G. Liddell, and Robert Scott, with a host 
of others (see ‘Oxford Calendar’ of 1831). 
Mr. Leader was a friend of E. J. Trelawny, 
who, in company with Lord Byron and Leigh 
Hunt, burnt the remains of Shelley, who had 
been shipwrecked on the Gulf of Spezzia in 
1823, and an old friend of mine showed me 
the proces verbal ordering it. Trelawny was 
the author of a remarkable but familiar 
os ‘The Adventures of a Younger Son,’ 
published in the “Standard Novels” and 
recently reprinted. The mention of the 
‘Monograph on Robert Dudley, generally 
supposed to be the Illegitimate Son of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Favourite the Earl of Leicester, 
who entered the Service of the Duke of 
Tuscany, and founded an Italian Family of 
some Note,’ cited from the Daily Graphic 
(ante, p. 255), reminds me of a circumstance 
connected with it which happened many 
years ago. In 1874, as far as I remember, my 
old friend the Rev. William Falconer, rector of 
Bushey, Herts, for whom I had been officiating 
in his absence, commissioned me on his 
return from Florence to place in the hands 
of the late Mr. Brooke, of Ufford, near Wood- 
bridge, a copy of this book just issued, and 
no doubt it found a place in the fine library 
at Ufford, and was duly catalogued by the 
owner, a man in every way worthy of such a 
library. Mr. Falconer was a man who had 
resided much abroad, and had been in his 
early life a fellow and tutor of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


_ ‘Vicar or Wakerretp’ (9S. xi. 187, 274).— 
See a paper on ‘ The Supposed Source of the 
“Vicar of Wakefield” and its Treatment by 
Zschokke and Goldsmith’ in the 7'ransactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature, second 
series, xix. 93. The writer of this interesting 
essay is Mr. Percy W. Ames. 
E. A. Axon. 


Footprints or Gops, &c. (9 S. vi. 163, 223, 
322, 391 ; vii. 233).—To my previous articles 
under this heading I may be allowed the fol- 
lowing additions :— 

_1. The ‘Eigwa Monogatari,’ a Japanese 
historical narrative, written in the eleventh 
century, book xxii. p. 3, ed. 1891, Tokio, has 
this passage :— 

**In the reign of King Asoka, once, when he asked, 

Who saw the Buddha in his life ?’ he was informed 
by a minister of the younger sister of King Hashi- 


noku as the very person. She was called in, and 
answered to the king’s query that she actually 
saw the Buddha, who was without parallel in his 
appearance, and that even after his ascension his 
footprints were shining for a week.” 

2. The ‘ Nomori-no- Kagami,’ fourteenth 
century, in Hanawa’s ‘Collection,’ reprint 
1902, vol. xvii. p. 482, mentions a pair of clogs 
said to have been worn by Shéki Shénin, a 
Japanese Buddhist saint of the eleventh cen- 
tury, kept as his relic in a celebrated church 
on account of their “having received the 
feet that carried him into the paradise.” 

3. In Twan Ching-Shih’s ‘Yaiyang Tsah-tsu,’ 
ninth century, the author speaks of his meet- 
ing with a Japanese priest who had returned 
from his journey in India. According to him, 
in the Buddhist churches in India it was 
then a current usage to pay reverence to the 
famous Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsiang, to 
represent whom only the shoes he brought 
from China were painted on clouds in varie- 
gated colours; for these articles were then 
the objects of great curiosity to the Indians. 

4. Plutarch says in his life of Pyrrhus:— 

“It was believed that he cured the swelling 
spleen by sacrificing a white cock, and with his 
right foot gently pressing the part affected, the 
patients lying upon their backs for that purpose. 
sek It is also said that the great toe of that foot 
had a divine virtue in it; for, after his death, when 
the rest of his body was consumed, that toe was 
found entire and untouched by the flames.” —Trans, 
Langhorne, § 4. 

KumaGusu MINAKATA. 

Mt. Nachi, Kii, Japan. 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON—CORINTHIAN : 
Pur (9% S. xi. 267).—“ Queer old put” is a 
specimen of “ Thames ribaldry ” in Addison’s 
Spectator, No. 383 Macaulay quotes it 
(letter to Macvey Napier, 18 April, 1842) 
when defending the occasional use in his own 
Edin. Rev. articles of familiar phrases. The 
word piit has, I believe, an unsavoury mean- 
ing. Halliwell (‘ Dict. Arch. and Prov. Wds., 
s.v.) gives: **10. A stinking fellow. Devon.” 
Is not this the Old French put, from Latin 
yutidus ? Thence (see Brachet, ‘Etym. Fr. 
Jict.’) punais, fetid; punaise, bug; putors, 
polecat. This derivation tallies with the 
Somersetshire use of the word putt—more 
precisely dung-putt—for a cart employed in 
the dirtiest farm-work. Cuas. P. PHINN. 

Watford. 


‘*Hacroscope” or OrteL? (9 §. xi. 301, 
321.) — On p. 322, ante, I expressed myself 
badly with regard to the word Joricula, 
What I meant to say was that the Lat. 
loricula, a breastplate, and the medizval or 
modern Joricula, an opening in a chancel 
wall, could not be identical, there being no 
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similarity in meaning. Possibly the latter 
word will be found in some Italian or Spanish 
dictionary of architectural terms, and it is 
very desirable that its origin should be dis- 
covered, 8. O. Appy. 


What is amiss with loricula? See ‘ Cresar,’ 
‘B. G.,’ viii. 9, a book ascribed to Aulus 
Hirtius. Ainsworth’s dictionary gives for lori- 
cula, over the above quotation, “a gallery or 
balcony on a valida with grates to keep 
one from falling”; and for lorica, “a shed, 
or penthouse, built over a wall” (Vitruvius). 

A better quotation from Ritson's ‘ Romances’ 
could have been found in ‘The Squyr of 
Lowe Degre,’ |. 91 :— 

That lady herde his mournyng all, 

Ryght under the chambre wall ; 

In her orya/ll there she was, 

Closed well with royall glas, 

Fulfylled it was with ymagery, 

Every wyndowe by and by, 

On eche syde had there a gynne, 

Sperde with many a dyvers pynne. 
There is much about “oriel” in Halliwell, 
whom it is superfluous to quote. H. P. L. 


How would Mr. Appy describe the “hagio- 


scope” or squint (so called by us) in the} - 
| were accommodated with places, and goods 


church of St. Thomas a Becket, Cliff, Lewes? 
CAROLINE STEGGALL. 
Lewes. 


These squints are not usually on the south 
side. I have just returned from a ramble in 
Monmouthshire, and the three or four squints 
I saw and sketched are all on the north side 
between the north transept and the chancel. 
These transepts in ancient churches were 
generally, if not always, private —- 

t. B—r. 


1487 xi. 308).—This identical 
query, based on the same will, was asked at 
3™ S. iii. 328, and replies followed at pp. 416, 
460, 516. The “wells” are the wounds of our 
Lord. They are represented in ancient glass 
in Sidmouth Church; and a corresponding 
ring is described and engraved in Gent. Mag., 
1803, i. 497. The “wells” also appear in 
Pugin's ‘Glossary,’ pl. 63. W. C. B. 


Roap Waccons Liverroot (9 S. xi, 
88).—Presumably the Liverpool to London 
journey is to be understood by Mrs. Core’s 
inquiry. The difficulties of this journey, 
owing to the bad roads, were notorious, even 
after the carriers’ task was lightened by the 
cutting of the canals, which facilitated a 
traffic by what was known as the “canal 
waggon.’ The waggoner was often, by reason 
of these bad roads, compelled to pote fe five, 
six, seven, eight, and even ten strong horses, 


and many were the suggestions put forward 
for the improved construction of waggon- 
wheels. There was, however, for a long time 
very little direct heavy-goods traflic by waggon 
between London and Liverpool, for until the 
Plague in 1665, which drove many of the 
London merchants to Liverpool, that village 
contained no more than 4,000 inhabitants. 
(See Richard Fielder’s ‘Case in Relation to 
the Petition of the Waggoners,’ 1696, and 
‘The Case of John Littledale against the 
Pretended Petition of the Waggoners travel- 
ling the Northern Roads of England’; 
Sydney's ‘Social Life in England from 1660 
to 1690,’ 1892, p. 92 ; Thomas Baines’s * Hist. 
of Liverpool,’ 1852, pp. 252-3 ; and Sydney’s 
*England and the English in the Eighteenth 
Century,’ 1891, vol. ii. p. 12, et seg.) The 
“Axe” in Aldermanbury was the principal 
stopping-place for the wainman from Lanca- 
shire (Taylor's ‘Carriers’ Cosmographie,’ 1637), 
and so this famous waggoners’ inn continued 
right up to the time of the usefulness of stage 
waggons being superseded by railways. In 
1742 the Cheshire and Lancashire waggons 
set out from the “ Axe” Inn in Aldermanbury 
every Thursday and Monday. Passengers 


were carried to Betley, Church Lauton, Sand- 
batch, Holmes Chapel, Middlewich, Knots- 
ford, Northwich, Altringham, Manchester, 
Rochdale, Bury, Bolton, Wiggan, Warrington, 
Prescot, Ormskirk, Liverpool, and places 
adjacent (Datly Advertiser, 22, 23, 25, 26 June, 
1742). In Taylor's time it took ten days in 
summer and twelve in winter to perform the 
journey (‘Cosmog.,’ 1637). 

In 1807 waggons started from the ‘‘ Axe” 
daily at noon. In 1810 what was called a 
canal waggon left the “Axe,” the * Salis- 
bury Arms” in Cow Lane, the “Saracen’s 
Head” in Snow Hill, and the “Castle” and 
the ** Bell” in Wood Street, daily for Liver- 
pool. In 1821 another step in the progress 
of heavy-goods conveyance was the running 
of a fly waggon, presumably a more expe- 
ditious waggon, which left Jolly’s Warehouse, 
13, Aldersgate Street, daily for Liverpool. 
In 1823 “fly waggon” is printed in Roman 
capitals as if the venture had been a 
great success. In 1824, besides the fly 
waggon and canal waggon (the latter was 
then still going), we hear for the first 
time of a “van” which left the ‘‘ Castle and 
Falcon,” Aldersgate, and the “Castle” in 
Wood Street, for the same destination. And 
so this service of waggons and vans continued 
up to at least 1839. In September, 1838, the 
London and Liverpool Railway line was 
opened. In 1840 the railway is mentioned in 
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the Post Office Conveyance Directory for the 
first time. In 1843 waggons are mentioned 
for the last time. In 1844 the van service 
had not ceased, but 1845 is the last year in 
which even the van is mentioned in the con- 
veyance list. See ‘The New Guide’ at the 
end of the London Post Office Directory for 
each of the above-mentioned years, namely, 
from 1807 to 1845. See further ‘Observations 
on Stage Waggons,’ by William Deacon, 1807 ; 
‘A New and Accurate Description of the 
Present Great Roads,’ &e., 1756 ; ‘The Laws 
of Carriers, Innkeepers, Warehousemen, 
and other Depositories of Goods for Hire,’ 
by Henry Jeremy, A.B, 1815-18; ‘The 
Carriers’ Case considered in reference to 
Railways,’ 1841; Hone’s ‘ Year- Book,’ 1892. 
p. 726; the ‘Picture of London for 1803,’ 


p. 358 ; and the ‘ Middlesex County Records,’ | 
vol. iii., 1888 (4 June, 1650). In 1818 the} 
Grand Junction and Paddington canals | 
formed a regular line of water conveyance | 


into Lancashire, the fly boats leaving Pad- 


dington daily to Liverpool in that year ; and | 
covered caravans for the conveyance of goods | 


only went from the ‘ Castle” Inn, Wood 
Street, Cheapside, every evening at six o’clock 
to Loughborough, Derby, Ashbourne, Leek, 


Macclesfield, Stockport, Manchester, in thirty- | 


six hours, whence goods were forwarded to 
Liverpool, Warrington, Wigan, Preston, Lan- 


caster, and all parts of Lancashire (‘The | 


Picture of London for 1818,’ p. 418). 
MacMIcHAEL. 
161, Hammersmith Road. 


In Smiles’s ‘ Lives of the Engineers,’ vol. i., 
pub. 1861 (Murray, Albemarle Street, London), 
chap. v. p. 362, &c., some details will be found. 
Until 1750 (see p. 366) the road to Liverpool 
was very bad. ven then coaches from Man- 
chester could only reach Warrington. Pro- 
bably goods for Liverpool could only travel 
on packhorses or by river. On p. 400 it says 
that the first vessel passed on 1 January, 
1773, to Liverpool through the locks at Run- 
corn. The regular stage waggons must have 
begun between 1750 and 1773 all the year 
round, R. B. B. 


Norges on Skeat’s ‘Concise Dictionary’ 
(9% S. x. 83, 221, 356, 461 ; xi. 43, 141, 235).— 
Mr. Piatt says that there is evidence that 
the standard pronunciation of sigh was sith 
far into the eighteenth century. Pope's evi- 
dence is to the contrary. His translations 
from Ovid were his earliest work ; and the 
epistle was printed in the year 1717 :— 

She said ; and for her lost Galanthis sighs, 

When the fair consort of her son replies. 

* Fable of Dryope,’ translated from Ovid. 


The truest hearts for Voiture heaved with sighs ; 
Voiture was wept by all the brightest eyes. 
* Epistle to Miss Blount.’ 
E. YARDLEY. 


The town of Keighley, in Yorkshire, sup- 
_ another example of gh being sounded 
| like th. In that county the name is invariably 
| pronounced as if it were spelt Keethley. 
|On the other hand, in Essex the personal 
|name Blyth is pronounced Bligh. 

Henry Smyrtu. 

Harborne. 


San Dreco (9 S. xi. 129).—The Antiquary 
in Galdés’s novel * Narvaez’ says (p. 31) :— 
| “Resultando que ni por una parte ni por otra se 
| puede probar que fuera romano el tal Porcellos, 
cuyo verdadero nombre castellano fué Didacus 
| Roderici, que es como decir Diego Rodriguez” ; 


|and p. 52:— 

**Su nombre es Didaco 6 Yago, aunque vulgar- 
mente lo llaman Diego.” 

Didacus oder Diego, Bischoff zu Osma in 
Spanien ” (‘ Universal Lexicon '). 

*“ Diago. Forma antigua de Diego. Etimologia. 
Variante de Jacob, por conversion de la j en di, 
como en el italiano diacere, derivado del latin jacere: 
Jacob, lacob, Diacob, Diagus, Diago. La mutacidén 
de j en di es simétrica de la mutacidén de di en j, 
como se ve en jornal, el trabajo diario; del latin 
diurndlis, forma de dies, dia. EI origen de Diego, 
que Monlau sienta, es perfectamente seguro y 
merece un placeme.” 
The Portuguese form is Diogo. 

“Santiago. Etimologia. Bajo latin, Sanctus 
Yagus: castellano antiguo, Sant iago, del latin 
| lacob, Jacob. Puede afirmarse que Sheen, Diego 
| Iago, Yago, Jacobo, Jacome y Jaime representan el 
| mismo vocablo de origen” (Barcia, ‘ Dice. Etimo- 

légico de la Lengua Espanola’). 
San Diego de Alcala was a lay brother of the 

Franciscan Order of Minorities. He spent 
| the last thirteen years of his life (1450-63) 
in the Convent of Santa Maria de Jeswis, in 
Alcala, where he died 12 November, 1463. 
He was credited with miraculously restoring 
to health, after the doctors had given him 
up, Don Carlos, son of Philip LL, in 1562, in 
Alcala. For this, at the instance of the king, 
he was canonized by Pope Sixtus V. in 1588. 
His day is 12 November (‘ Flos Sanctorum,’ 
Rivadeneyra, tom. i. p. 849). A. D. Jones. 

Oxford. 


Has not Didacus been proposed as the 
etymology of the name Diego? 
E. 8. Dopeson. 


“Surizian” (9% xi. 287). —In the 
Coroner’s Roll for London in the year 1277 
one Symon de Winton, taverner, is described 
as lying dead in the house of Robert le 
Surigien (Riley’s ‘Lond. Mem.,’ 1868, p. 12) ; 
but with only the brief context given by 
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Mr. C. SwyNNERTON to jucge by, it would | evidence is dubious or the witnesses likely to be 


appear that “surizian” is an old French 
form, not of “surigien,” but of suzerain, a 
title used in the French feudal system to 
denote the liege lord or sous-souverain (of 
which it is obviously an abbreviation), who 
was a vassal to the Crown, and who in turn 
exacted homage from the vassals who held 
lands under him. A “ William le Chyvaler ” 
is described as a baker in the introduction 
to Riley’s ‘Memorials’ (p. xxix), but a 
“chivaler” is no doubt in the connexion 
noted the old French form of “chevalier.” 
Ducange gives “chivaler” as a horseman, 
and this seems to be the origin of the title of 
“chevalier,” the next in France beneath that 
of baron. J. Hotpen MacMIcHak.. 


I suppose it is scarcely likely that the 
word “suzerain” is intended. 
would be quite compatible with the word 
“vostre.” My dictionary says: “ Suzerain, 
seigneur qui possédait un fief relevant im- 
médiatement du roi, et duquel d'autres fiefs 
relevaient directement.” 

Epwarp LatTaam. 

61, Friends’ Road, E. Croydon. 


CHAUCERIAN QuoraTion (9% 8. xi. 309).— 
The line in Chaucer which is referred to is 
l. 1267 of the ‘ Knightes Tale,’ or 1. 2125 of 
Group A in the Six-Text edition, or |. 2127 
in Tyrwhitt’s edition. It runs thus: “Ther 
nis no newe gyse, that is nas old,” where 
new-e is dissyllabic. We find something very 
similar to this in Ecclesiastes i. 9: “The 
thing which hath been, it is that which shall 
be; and that which is done is that which 
shall be done; and there is no new thing 
under the sun.” Water W. SKEarT. 


Lonceviry (9° S. xi. 287).—1 think it would 
be well to reprint and index the following in 
‘N. & Q.’ If the statements here made are 
authentic, of which there seems no room for 
doubt, Mrs. Neve was probably the oldest 
Englishwoman of whose age we have any 
trustworthy record :— 

“The death of Mrs. Margaret Anne Neve, of 
Guernsey, really deserves separate record. When 
she died last Saturday she was within forty-three 
days of her hundred and eleventh year, and was, if 
not the oldest of his Majesty's subjects, at least the 
oldest of those about whose age there is no doubt 
or question. She had been a 1 we living 
in a recognisable position all her life, and could 


credulous. About Mrs. Neve there is no question, 
or about her permanent good health and freedom 
from sickness or pain. A girl originally of perfect 
constitution, she was brought up n= | lived her 
life under conditions enseplionsily favourable to 
longevity. The instance teaches little, for the com- 
bination of conditions is rarely met with; but we 
wish the number of proved nonagenarians could be 
clearly ascertained. It would be found, we believe, 
that since the days of the Psalmist ten years have 
been added to the life of man, and this in almost all 
grades of society. Whether it is worth while to 
live those extra ten years and survive all of your 
own generation is another matter; but the fact that 
you may is of importance to the physical history of 
man. Our own belief, founded on the evidence of 
suits of armour, is that there has been an equal 
increase in the average bulk of the great white race ; 
but that belief is much more difficult of final proof.” 


| —Spectator, 11 April, p. 559. 


And yet this | 


produce all kinds of official confirmation of her | 


statements. That is the point of interest about 
her. The Americans say they can produce a man, 
one Noah Roby, who is nineteen years older, the 
Russians have quite a list to show of men who are 
a hundred and twenty and upwards, and there are 
negroes and negresses in the West Indian Islands 


assumed to be older still; but in all these cases the i 


K. P. D. E. 


What proof is there that Mrs. Neve actuall 
reached the age of 110? An entry in a paris 
register is not conclusive, for she may not be 
the person then born. All the evidence as to 
her “ faculties” tends to show that she might 
have been thirty or forty years younger. 
Was any interest aroused when she became 
a centenarian? One would expect to hear 
something about so old a lady at least 
annually after her hundredth year. 

THos. BLASHILL. 


Gops anp Men (9 xi. 305).—Perhaps 
one of the most striking and noteworthy 
examples of apotheosis or deification of men 
is that of Alexander the Great. His original 
likeness, as probably preserved to us in the 
precious ancient marble bust of the Louvre, 
which bears his name in an epigraph, has 
been so greatly altered and idealized by later 
Greek sculptors that he appears transformed 
not only into the mythical shape of the semi- 
god Herakles, but transfigured and raised to 
the images of Helios Apollo, and even of 
Jupiter Ammon. H. Kress. 


Hock-: Ocker- 8. xi. 208).—The above 
are certainly not connected with A.-S. Aah 
heel, which connotes length, not height, and 
is akin to Eng. hough, hock. The required 
cognate words are O.N. haugr, M.H.G. houc, 
Lith. Aaukaras (hill), Eng. how, Se. heuch ; 
root keuk, to bend, bow out. H. P. L. 


Wiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Six Dramas of Calderon. Freely translated by 
Edward FitzGerald. Edited by H. Oelsner, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Moring.) 

Boru welcome and judicious is the inclusion in a 

volume of the pretty and convenient series known 
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as “The King’s Classics” of the translation by 
Edward FitzGerald of six dramas of Calderon. In 
a handy shape the plays have been all but in- 
accessible, and we have ourselves, when anxious 
to consult the selected plays, had to do so in a 
large-paper copy of the handsome, but cumbrous 
English and American edition of 1887. In their 
present form the dramas assume what we always 


regarded as our favourite shape—a volume small | 


enough for the pocket, but with every luxury of 
type, paper, and binding, in addition to serviceable 


pga matter and notes. The six plays chosen | 


y FitzGerald do not belong to Calderon’s highest 
flight, but all of them are characteristic of his work- 
manship. As to the reason for the selection of these 
rather than other plays some interesting information 
is supplied in the appendix. The most consider- 
able work, from the dramatic standpoint, is ‘The 


Mayor of Zalamea,’ the termination of which, with | 


the execution of a State criminal by the newly 


appointed magistrate in the presence of the king | 


himself, is a trait of indescribable hardihood. ‘Gil 


Perez’ is a remarkable specimen of a comedy of | 


intrigue and action. Very unlike are the various 


works, but they are linked together by the fine | 
but exaggerated code of honour by which all | 
are animated, as well as by a grimness of treat- | 


ment which asserts itself as strongly in the comic 
pieces—-if any can be regarded as such —as in 
the most melodramatic. It is curious, in ‘The 
Painter of his own Dishonour,’ to find a coach 
described as including happiness, pride, “and (a 
modern author says) respectability." This anti- 
cipates by a couple of centuries or so the gig of 
respectability. A scene of boasting by Lazaro in 
‘Keep your own Secret’ is imitated from Falstaff’s 
rogues in buckram. A phrase— 
There shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note— 


is from ‘ Macbeth.’ The vigour and simplicity of 


FitzGerald’s translation have long been conceded | 


and admired. The notes and explanations are 
excellent in all respects. 


The Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist. Edited 
by J. Romilly Allen, F.8.A. (Bemrose & Sons.) 
THE number for April contains articles of great 
interest, and the illustrations are exceptionally 
ood. Mr. F. W. Galpin gives an account of ‘The 
’ortland Reeve Staff,’ and refers to the conveyance of 
land by “ church gift,”’ where vendor and purchaser 
merely meet in the parish church and sign the deed 
in the presence of two householders; the law of 
“gavelkind,” with its special privileges for the 
landowner ; and the descent of intestate property 
to all the sons in equal shares. The Reeve Staff, as 
a method of reckoning the rent of the tenants to 
the king as lord of the manor, is fully described, 
and illustrations are given. The Reeve Courts are 
held at the “George” Inn in May and November, 
the staff being laid on the table during the sitting, 
and the total rent paid to the sovereign always 
remains the same, being 14/. I4s. 3¢., of which I/. is 
returned to the Reeve. The sum paid to the Reeve 
is somewhat larger owing to the increased number 
of houses, Mr. W. Heneage Legge contributes ‘ The 

orative Artsjof our Forefathers, as exemplified 
in a Southdown Village’; Mr. 1. Giberne Sieve- 
king ‘ An Old Leicestershire Village in the Hundred 
of Guthlaxton’; and Dr. J. Charles Cox ‘ Ancient 
Coffers and Cupboards,’ being a review of Mr. Roe’s 


book published by Messrs. Methuen. Dr. Cox states 
that “until Mr. Roe put forth his handsome volume 
there was no monograph that could be consulted on 
the subject of the old chests or coffers that are to 
be found in not a few of our parish churches, and 
occasionally in other places.” 


Tue English Historical Review for this quarter 
is chiefly notable for the continuation of Miss 
Tucker's interesting study of Gian Matteo Giberti. 
A charter published by Mr. C. C. Crump raises an 
| important point as to the existence, after all, of a 
gild merchant in London. This has hitherto been 
| Geniod by Mr. Gross, and scholars were accus- 

tomed to consider the matter settled. But this 
| charter, if genuine, appears to allude to it unmis- 
| takably. The point will doubtless receive further 

attention. The review of ‘The Cambridge Modern 

History’ is from the pen of the Rev. E. W. Watson. 
| Considering the importance of the book, and the 
space often given in this quarterly to such reviews, 
| we must say that the notice appears absurdly short 
and inadequate. The reviewer's judgment is not 
very favourable. He complains of the want of co- 
operation and frequent overlapping, and apparently 
dislikes the papers on Savonarola and Machiavelli, 
to our thinking among the best things in the book. 
On the other hand, he overrates Sir Richard Jebb’s 
essay, and passes over in silence the really valuable 
| chapter of Dr. James. 


| THE most noteworthy feature in the Fortnightly 
| consists of a full notice by Mr. Maurice A. Geroth- 
| wohl of the new Sardou play on Dante. To what 
favour or indiscretion it is to be assigned that a 
play carefully withheld from those most closely 
associated with dramatic enterprise came into the 
possession of the writer we do not know. Any- 
thing rather than a model of dramatic comment is 
what is said concerning it. In part ii. of * Did 
Shakespeare read the Greek Tragedians?’ Mr. 
Churton Collins claims for Shakespeare a close 
familiarity with the Greek anthology, derived, it 
is supposed, from the Latin translations which in 
the sixteenth century accompanied the Greek text. 
Mr. Collins’s contention that Shakespeare read the 
poems in translation is well urged. Mr. F. Gribble 
writes on ‘The Art of Lord Lytton’ and Mr. J. 
Cuthbert Hadden on ‘Samuel Pepys.’—In the 
Nineteenth Century Mr. Augustine Birrell writes 
very smartly in ‘Some More Letters of Mrs. 
Carlyle.’ What is said about Carlyle’s indulgence 
in random vituperation is very good, and we echo 
the complaint against reprinting Carlyle’s senseless 
and unpardonable utterance concerning Lamb. 
Mr. Tuker speaks of singing as a lost art. ‘A 
Forgotten Advestuner,’ by Ledy Jersey, may be 
read with much interest.— Mr. George D. Abrahams 
describes in the Pall Mall ‘A New Alpine Play- 
ground.’ Mr. Henley writes inspiredly on ‘The 
Secret of Wordsworth,’ and Mr. William Sharp, in 
‘Literary Geography,’ gives a good account of the 
land of Scott.—In the Cornhi/l are some amusin 

recollections of ‘Dean Farrar as a Head Master, 
by an old pupil, and a good essay ‘ Rejected 
Addresses.'.—Mr. Andrew Lang in Longman’s has 
many observations of high interest to Byronians, 
and is throughout ‘At the Sign of the Ship 

edifying, entertaining, and delightful. — In the 
Gentleman's Mr. Kalph Richardson describes * Low- 
land Life and Character’ and Mr. J. K. Tullo writes 
on ‘ Dick Steele.’ 
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BooxskLuErs’ CATALOGUES. 

Tue Book-lover’s Leajiet of Messrs. Pickering & 
Chatto has a splendidly illuminated Spanish MS. 
Book of Hours of circa 1400, reproductions of both 
the illustrations and text of which are supplied. 
The firet edition of ‘The Two Books of the Pro- 
ficience and Advancement of Learning’ of Bacon, 
1605, follows, as do the 1647 edition of Beaumont 
and Fietcher ; the first edition of Burton's ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy’; that of Cavendish’s ‘ Lifeof Wolsey ; 
a 1561 Chaucer; scarce works of Drayton; the 
rare first edition of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ priced 
140/. ; a good Gower, ‘De Confessio Amantis’ ; a 
Milton’s ‘ Paradise Regained,’ 1671; a first Florio’s 
* Montaigne ’; a first folio of North’s ‘ Plutarke’; a 
Phaer’s Vergil ; a ‘ Hakluytus Postumus, or Purchas 
his Pilgrimage’; some Second, Third, and Fourth 
Folio Shakespeares ; a set of firsteditions of Smollett ; 
some remarkable Spensers ; Stephen’s ‘A World of 
Wonders’; and some scarce and early Swinburnes. 

Mr. Francis Edwards sends a catalogue of topo- 
graphical books and prints, including many relat- 
ing to London and its vicinity, among which 
are Wilkinson’s ‘ Londina Illustrata,’ Blometield’s 
* Norfolk,’ Blakeway’s ‘Shropshire,’ Ackermann’s 
‘Oxford University,’ Collinson’s ‘Somerset,’ Bray- 
ley and Britton's ‘Surrey,’ Dugdale’s * Warwick- 
shire,, Whitaker's ‘ Richmondshire,’ and Billings’s 
‘Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scot- 
land,’ large paper; the original water-colour views 
of Clark of the towns of Scotland, eighteen 
of the forty-six having never been published; a 
similar collection of thirty-seven engravings. coloured 
in imitation of the original water-colours ; T. Jones's 
* Brecknock’; a ‘ Historie Catholice Lberniw Com- 
yendium,’ Lisbon, 1621, one of the rarest books on 

rish history ; a ‘Complete Peerage,’ in 8 vols., by 
G. E. Cokayne ; a chained book of 1491 ; a Creigh- 
ton’s ‘ History of the Papacy,’ and many others. — 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. announce a set in 

rts of ‘ Biologia Centrali-Americana,’ from the 
inning to September, 1899; some other remark- 
able Americana; three fine Biblical MSS. of the 
thirteenth century; an extra-illustrated Burnet’s 
‘ History of hisOwn Time’; a 1477 ‘ Divina Commedia,’ 
Vindelin de Spira; a MS. of the Liturgical Gospels, 
twelfth tothirteenth century; a Humboldt's * Voyage 
aux Régions Equinoxiales, 18 vols., plates mostly 
coloured by hand ; a Lodge's ‘ Portraits,’ with proof 
impressions, 1821-34; and many very ‘interesting 
sporting collections. ie 

Mr. James Wilson, of Birmingham, makes a 
special offer of an illustrated Victor wr - ; 

Mr. Thomas Thorp, of Reading, advertises a 
Kelmscott Chaucer, one of the rarest and most 
wriceless books of the collection ; a Pyne’s * Royal 

sidences,’and a large collection of beautiful mezzo- 
tints. 

Mr. W. T. Spencer's most interesting lots are, as 
usual, under Dickens, Rossetti, Ruskin, and other 
recent celebrities. The catalogue contains, how- 
ever, a collection of coloured portraits of artists, 
believed to be unique and priced 900. 

Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co., of Cross Street, 
Manchester, announce at a_ price nee 
cheap a Payne's ‘Arabian Nights,’ which, though 
in less demand, is better, as more readable, than 
that of Burton. A Fagan’s ‘ Bartolozzi,’ one of a 
hundred copies, repays attention, as do a large- 
paper ‘ Hours of Idleness,’ first edition ; an extra- 
illustrated ‘ Letters and Journals of Byron’; a set 


of Manchester playbills; a Pierce Egan’s ‘ Real 
Life in London,’ first edition; H. B.’s ‘ Political 
Sketches,’ complete set ; Houbraken and Vertue’s 
‘Heads of Illustrious Persons’; a large - paper 
Neale’s ‘ Views of Seats of Noblemen and Gentle- 
men’; ** The Waverley Novels,” large paper, Border 
a Vale Press Shakespeare ; end a Whitaker's 
* Leeds.’ 

Mr. Alexander Macphail, of Edinburgh, among 
his books mentions an interesting Jacobite relic. 

Messrs. A. Maurice & Co. possess an extra-illus- 
trated Hamilton's ‘Grammont’; a Birrell’s ‘ Hazlitt,’ 
also extra-illustrated; a Twiss’s ‘Eldon’ and a 
Forster's ‘Goldsmith,’ each with added portraits ; 
a Croker’s * Boswell's Johnson,’ enlarged to fifteen 
volumes ; complete works of Lamartine; some rare 

towlandson works; some of Morris’s books on 
birds; and a first issue of ‘Vanity Fair,’ by 
Thackeray. 

In their Catalogue CCCXL. Messrs. Henry Young 
& Sons announce a superb large- paper ‘ Fables 
Nouvelles’ of Dorat, first edition, in a Bedford 
binding, with rubricated title, indispensable in this 
masterpiece of eighteenth-century engraving; a 
Gotch’s ‘ Architecture of the Renaissance’; a Bacon's 
* Wisdome of the Ancients,’ 1619; some few Bewicks; 
a Byron's ‘Childe Harold,’ illustrated by Finden ; a 
Chaucer, n.d. (qy. 1550?), from the Duke of Sussex's 
library ; a Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 1806; some scarce 
Cruikshanks; the Didot miniature Homer and 
Virgil; a Lodge's ‘ Portraits,’ first edition; and 
several rare Spencers. 

Mr. Wm. Brown, of Edinburgh, offers an uncut 
first ‘Vathek ’; the Duchesse de Berry's copy of the 
* Henriade,’ 1825, bound by Simier; Blake, the 1884- 
1886 reproduction; Boccaccio’s ‘ Decameron,’ first 
English translation, both parts, 1625-20; an extra- 
illustrated Burnet, from the Battle Abbey collec- 
tion; Pierce Egan's ‘ Anecdotes,’ illustrated by 
Lane, first edition; some valuable Dibdins; Gay's 
‘Fables,’ first edition of both volumes; Horace 
Walpole’s edition of Grammont; Gray’s ‘ Works,’ 
Mitford’s copy with MS. memoranda and a note 
by Gray; a Recueil Complet of the Musée 
Francais ; the Percy Society publications ; a unique 
collection of works on roses; some Scott items, 
including Scott’s own copy of the Latin grammar; 
Shelley’s ‘Laon and Cythna,’ 1818; and many in- 
teresting autograph letters and MSS. 


Botices to Corresyondents. 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

F. pe L. (“ Easter Day and the Full Moon”).— 
Already explained at p. 182. 

J. A. (“What is a Billion?”). —Consult Mr. 
MoTEeEan’s article in the present number. 

CoRRIGENDUM. — Ante, p. 330, col. 2, lL. 18 from 
bottom, for “‘ friend” read priest. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
| tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
| lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
| Lane, RC. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (MAY). 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH, 
1, SOHO SQUARE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
A SHORT LIST OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


No. I. sent free on application. 


No. 10, Illustrated List in Preparation. 


Former Lists, 1.-IX. inclusive, and Index to 
First Six Lists, may be had on application for 
2s. 6d. each, post free. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
LONDON, W. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE, 


1450 Items. Books and Prints relating to 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. 


ALSO 


CATALOGUE of IMPORTANT RE- 


MAINDERsS just ready, 
Both these Catalogues will be sent free on application, 


MAGGS BROS., 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 


FINE and RARE BOOKS, 
ILLUMINATED and other MSS, 
OLD ENGRAVINGS. 
AUTOGRAPHS, 
Catalogues on application. 
JUST OUT. 
CATALOGUE OF VOYAGES, TRAVELS, 
AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


THOMAS THORP, 
Second-Hand Bookseller, 


4, BROAD STREET, READING. 


} 
| 


CATALOGUES ISSUED MONTHLY. 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 


Ancient and Modern Bookseller, 
54 and 77, Charing Cross Koad, London, W.C. 


CATALOGUES issued Monthly. Post free 
to Bookbuyers. 


Mr. Bertram Dobell has always on hand a large 
and varied stock of interesting books, including 
First Editions of Ancient and Modern Authors, 
Old English Books, Americana. Fine Kditions of 
Works in all branches of Literature. 


ON 
SHAKESPEARIANA, BIBLIOGRAPHY, OLD 
FICTION, DRAMA, CRITICISM, AND 
OUT-OF-THE-WAY SUBJECTs. 


READER, 


1, Orange Street, Red Lion Square, 
London. 


WILLIAM BROWN, 


26, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


CATALOGUES of Rare and Choice Books 
and Autographs gratis on application. 


No. 147, just published, includes Items of 
Burns, Scott, Stevenson, and other 
Celebrities. 


FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS. 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 


Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
Rowlandson, &c. 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTION 
OFFKBRBD FOR SALE IN THE WORLD. 


Catalogues issued und sent post free on 
application, 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 
27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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VOLUME VIII. NOW READY, Subscription Price, One Guinea, 
Seventy-five copies have been printed, numbered and signed, 


Volume VIII. contains the Arms of Brewse impaling Hobart ; Abetracts of Deeds relating to Little Wenham, Suffolk, 
A Rentall of the Manor of Tynton, 1612, Extract from the Court Rolls of the Manor of Great Henny, Bssex, Manor of 
Foulness, Essex, Compotus 14 King Henry VII.; Letters (with facsimiles) from Dame Elizabeth Brews to Sir Jobn Paston, 
1487, John Paston to Margery Brews, |476, and Margery Paston to John Paston (1435 ?); Monumental Inscriptions at Little 
Wenham, Suffolk, relating to the Families of Brewse and Thurston; Pedigrees of Brewse of Litthe Wenham, Suffolk, 
Havens of Little Wenham, Strode of Barrington, Somerset, Strode of Batcombe, Somerset, Strode of Ham in Pilton, 
Somerset, Strode of Parnham, Dorset, Strode of Stoke Lane, Somerset, Strode of Stoke-under-Hamden, Somerset, Strode 
of Westerham, Keut, Thurston of Little Wenbam, Ventris of Ipswich, Suffolk ; Portrait of Sir George Strode of Westerbam, 
Kent; Register Extracts at Little Wenham, relating to the Families of Brewse, Thurston, Ventris, &c.; Abstracts of Wills 
relating to the Families of Brewse, Goddard, Strode, Thurston, Ventris, &c.; Autographs and Seals. 


Vol. I. Pifty copies printed, numbered and signed ; subscription price, stowe and Walton, in Suffolk; facsimile of a Receipt signed by the 
ten shillings and sixpence. All copies sold. and of the Freneh Chareh of Martin Orgars in 
- ondon, 1742; illustrated with woodcuts of arms of Jeaffreson impaling 
Coo, Colman, Coppiog, Duncombe, Edwarus, Fox, Godbold, Hackett, aoe to the family of Joslin, and abstracts of the Wills of all person 
Hare, Hawtrey, Henden, Holmes, Langley, Lee, Lukin, Macro, Mandy. °! Sat mame to be found in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury fro 
Mather, Mileson, Mosley, Newman, Piayters, rye, Seymour, Smyth, 1525 to 1730. 
Spring, Towler and Wade, Eatries in Hibles, &c., formeriy belonging - > 
to the families of Aldridge, Awdiey, Gooch, Hawkins, Irving, Jouret, Vol. ig MR ~~" oe and signed; subscription 
Tavior, Waseham, Walker and Kxtracts from the Negisters x 
relating to the families of Hacon, Gulingham, Howard, sancroft and Vol. V. contains Church Notes relating to the family of Verney; 
Seaman, List of Kectors of Orford, Rashmere St. Andrew, Kushmere Deeds relating to land at Berkeley, co Gioucester, to the families of 
St. Mich: Sudburne cum Orford, Tannington and Piayford, all in Goddard, Sancroft and Wentworth, and an Assessment for the Poor 
Suffolk; Grants of Arms to Canning, 1833, Collett, 1664, North, 1676, for the Parish of Amersham, co. Backs, 1705; Entries in Bibles, &c., 
Pratt, 1601, and Tyson, 1803; Pedigrees of the families of Cary from formerly belonging to the families of Atcheriey, Kayley, Bones, Kram- 
Edward Ill. Comport of Chiselhurst, Kent, Fytch of North Cray, 8too, Bruce, Bullock and Post, Bunbury, Barcham and Jackson, Butcher, 
Kent, and Kempsail of Comptoas, Surrey, copied from the original Calverley, Wade and frevelyan, Carter, Carvick, Chase, Clark, Clench 
vellum rolls; Monumental inscriptions in various churches; Abstracts od Wyatt, Coilens, Cooper, Davis, Deare, Denton, Doe and Godfrey, 
of Wills of Robert Aldryche of ecles, Suffolk. 1540,John Brynte of Driver and Fairbank, Finch and South, Foote, Freeman, Godden, 
Charsfeild, Suffolk, 1537, Robert Eimy of Little Bealings, Suffolk, 1539, Godfry and Butt, Herbert, Horn and Harber, Irvine, Jackson, James, 
John Hamond of Kelsale, Suffolk, 31 Heary Vill, Kobert Owen of Johnston, Kelk and Dunn, King, Lamb, Lawrence, Leighton, Lince, 
Thorington, Suffolk, 1597, Christiana Peise of Cransford, Suffolk, 1540, Lofft, Lord, Mays, Miles, Owen, Patience, Pattrick, Pigot, Kabett, 
John Kayner, alias Dey, of Ashbocking, Suffolk, 1539, and Thomas Kayne, Kedston, Kooth, Kymer, Scott. sargeaunt, Sewell, Stamps, 
Sandcroft of Syleham, Suffolk, 1676. Lilustrated with facsimiles of ebbs and Mann, Tench, Weiler, Wetherall, Whitelegg, Williamson 
Hook-plates of William Cowper, Keq., Clerk of the Parliaments, and and Verney ; Grants of Arms to Althame, 1550, Bache, 1525, Hodicoate, 
Weod-biocks of Autographs and seals , 1720, Bowman, 1798, broad, 1661, Dominick, 1720, Harcourt, 1831, Jepson, 
1782, Mason, 17 Mathew, 1558, Mill Milner, 1788, Otway, 1829, 
Vol. Il. Fifty copies printed, numbered and signed; subscription Pingo, 178%, Prujean, 1051, Staunton, 1575, Underwood and Gore, 1851, 
price, ten shillings and sixpence. Ali comes sold. and ; of with Arms; Facsimile of a Por- 
Vol. If. contains Abstracts of Deeds relating to the families of | St Of Bridget, wife of Thomas Read; Wills of Mary brearley, 1625, 
Allsopp, Balis, Kemball, Lamotte, Peadarves, Vernon, &c. Entries in of John Caterman of Chalgrove, 1545, 
Hibies, &c , formerly belonging to the families of Addison, Browne, 1546. This volume contains 
Cuppardge, Farr, Gee, Stoudart, and Thomson; Extracts from the *°°¥t forty facsimile Autographs 
sters of Spexhall, Suffolk, Swithiand, co. Leicester, and to the > ‘, , 
family of Taylor, also a stray from a Kegister now preserved in Vel. signed; subecription 
the Fiten M=S. in the Ipswich Museum; Grants of Arms to Kyron, P « 
1822, Garthwaite, 1748; Marlowe, 1776, and Troliope, 1831; Monumental Vol. VI. contains Deeds relating to the Family of Walsh, Admissions 
Inscriptions at Walton, Suffolk, and Wimborne Minster, Dorset, also to the Manor of Ufford, Suffolk; Entries ia Bibles, &c., formerly 
to the families of Berwick, Burgeys, Burtun, Folkard, Gyfforde, | belonging to the Pamilies of Aldridge, Cooke, Cracroft, Deane, Ingilby, 
Jarroid, Napper, Kowdelt, Saunders, and Shelley; Abstracts of Wills Nosworthy, Shekel!l. Smith, South, Spooner, and Walker; Grant of 
of John Abbott of Canterbury, 1785, John Eggar of Crandall, Hants,| Arms to Edwards-Vaughan, 1&0); Monumental Inscriptions at Dram, 
1641, Dr. Gee, Dean of Lincoin, 1790, Johan Harmwood of Urpington, | Athlone, Felixstowe, Suffolk, Great Uakley and Little Oakley, Essex, 
Kent, 1 James I , Denzeli, Lord Hollies, 1679, John Lagier Lamotte of | Newborne, Saffolk, Petersham, Surrey, and at St. Peter's and St. John’s, 
Thorngrove, Worcester, 1812, Mary Lamotte of Hrightheimstone, Leeds This volume contains the Facsimile of a Portrait of Susanna, 
Sussex, 1825, Zachary Lok, 1603, Kede Wills from Ipswich, Kobert | daughter of the Kev, William Gery, and wife of the Key. Robert Edgar. 
South, D , 1716, and Charlies, Lord Venterden, 1832. Lilustrated with | 
facsimiles of Book-plates of Frederick Aipe of Framlingham, William | Vol. VII. Fifty copies printed, numbered and signed; subscription 
Cooper and the hight Hon. Countess Dowager of Plymouth price, one guinea. Tw» comes only remaiming. 
Vol. VII. contains the Arms of Knowlys colours; a Rentall of the 
Vol. Fifty and anes Subscription | of Shrewscourt, alias Hoo, in the Isle of Thanet, Kent, Maple- 
price, ten aad cixpence. AN copies oot durham Kent Koil, 1666, Title- Deeds and Writings relating to Sakeham 
Vol. III. contains Abstracts of Deeds relating to property at Ordsall, | Farm, in the parish of Shermanbury, Sussex; Entries in Bibles, &c., 
co. Notts, and a Kental of Woodbridge Priory, 1702; Entries in Bibles, formerly belonging to the families of Barrow and Prince Barton, 
&c., formerty belonging to the Clay and Miines families; Grant of Henson, Bickerton, Bunbury, Burt, Brise, Caries, Smith and Wood, 
Arms to Seaman, 1670; Monumental Inscriptions at Sudbourne, Suffolk , | Colepepyr, Cooper, Cottle and Bold, Cottrell, Emmerson, Frere, Gifford, 


Church Notes at Norwich from a MS. in the handwriting of John Kirk- 
patrick of Norwich, who died in 1728. Lilustrated with csimiles of 
Hook plates of Sir Kobert Eden, Bart., and William Pastoa of Horton 
and Wood-bivcks of Autographs. 


Vol. IV. Fifty copies printed, numbered and signed; subscription 
price, ten shillings and sixpence. Al! copies soid 
Volume IV. contains copies or abstracts of Deeds relating to the 
families of Lettsom and Partridge, and to the Towa Estate and 
Charities of Pakenham, Suffolk, Admission to Manors in Kedennall 
and Denton, Norfolk; Entries in Bibles tormeriy belonging to the 
families of Bonamy, Cole, Gilson, Jones, Morgan, and Perceval; Grant 


of Arms to Hall, 1576, and of Crest to Paitock, 1612; Monumental | 


Inscriptions at Stonehouse, Gloucestershire, Hirchington, Kent 
(illustrated with facsimiles of brasses, &c ), Alderton, Hawdsey, Felix- 


*,* Most of the Family Bibles and original Grants of arms mentioned tn the above volumes are in my possession, 


FREDERICK ARTHUR CRISP, F.8.A., Grove Park, Denmark Hill, London. 


Hanscombe, Lindiey, Mills, Newman, Kichardson, Sampson, Spall an 
Young; Grants of Arms to Fauntleroy, 153. and to Kaowlys, 1580; 
Letters of Casar Thomas Gooch; Monumental Inscriptions to the 
families of Allix, Keebdee, Branford, Coke, Edwards, Seaman and Stan- 
ford, Lillingston and Spooner, Peren, Spencer and Waller, and at 
Cookhill Manor, Worcester, and Kirkley, Suff 1k ; Pedigrees of Cheale 


| of Heafield, Sussex, Fauntieroy of Karbadoes, Fauatieroy of Southwark, 


surrey, Fanteleroy of Panteleroy, Dorset, Kaolies and Knowlys; 
Kegister Extracts from Ansty, Bedingfield, Mendlesham and Thorndon, 
Suffolk, and to the Cookson family, some Special Marriage Licences, 
1766-1801, Wills and Administrations of the Goddard and Josiin 
families, and Autographs and Seals. 


Vol. IX. One hundred ¢ ~ only will be printed, each copy being 
numbered and signed , subscription price, one guinea. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream's Buildings. Chancery Lane, ; 
Atheneum Press, bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 
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